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Diplomatic Break With Germany 





N January 31 the Government of Germany announced a re- 
nunciation of former pledges given in regard to submarine 
warfare. As the American Government had previously advised 
Germany that the renewal of practically unrestricted submarine 
warfare would lead to a severance of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, President Wilson took this course on February 
3, announcing in an address to Congress that he had delivered the 
German Ambassador his passports and recalled Ambassador 
Gerard from Berlin. He also stated that in the event of any overt 
act upon the part of Germany in derogation of American rights, he 
should call upon Congress to take the necessary steps to protect this 
country’s rights. 

The President has exercised great patience and self-restraint 
in dealing with this serious crisis, and he has the undivided support 
of the American people in the steps already taken, as he assuredly 
will have in any other action essential to the upholding of the rights 
of our people. 





THE GREAT “LEAK” INVESTIGATION 





ATELY the country has been treated to sensational charges 

regarding a “leak” of diplomatic information to Wall Street. 

It has been charged that brokers got news in advance of one 

of the President’s notes on foreign affairs and were thus able to 
make large profits in the stock market. 

Observers have often been mystified by the shrewd forecasts 
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made by Wall Street in regard to notable public events. Very often 
after elections, or even in the case of important court decisions, it is 
seen that the Street has discounted the event beforehand. Of course, 
in the case of an election, this can be nothing more than a shrewd 
guess, based upon a careful weighing of all the information. And 
in the case of court decisions, there is no real evidence that Wali 
Street has any means of knowing in advance how the courts will 
decide any given case. But here is probably the way the Wall 
Street minds work: They study the decisions of the courts on 
similar cases, and even take note of the personnel of the courts. If 
a judge in one case has fined a big corporation a large sum for 
violating the anti-trust law, Wall Street no doubt guesses that if a 
similar case is pending before the same judge, he will most likely 
decide it in the same way. There is in this nothing either dishonest 
or occult. Wall Street simply uses judgment based upon the facts 
in the case. ‘They are a fairly keen body of men in the Street, and 
it is not to be wondered at that they make some pretty close esti- 
mates as to which way the cat will jump. 

If it should be finally shown that the present leak was no leak 
at all, but only another of Wall Street’s shrewd guesses, it would 
no doubt anger some dull-witted people at the cleverness of the 
market operators. If, on the other hand, the sensational allegations 
should be found to have a real basis, every American, irrespective 
of party, would be sorry. 





INCREASING THE POWERS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 





ROPOSED amendments to the Federal Reserve Act would 
greatly increase the powers of the Federal Reserve Board over 
the banking system of the country. Before enlarging control of 

banking at Washington it might be well enough to wait and see 
just what has been the effect of the control thus far exercised. 
Has it been beneficial or otherwise? ‘The testimony of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board themselves upon this point will 
perhaps not be conclusive, and under the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing since the law has been in operation fair judgment of its 
effects is exceedingly difficult. rom the mass of conflicting influ- 
ences profoundly affecting banking in the United States in the 
past two and one-half years one can not readily disentangle the 
forces proceeding from the Federal Reserve Act alone. Under 
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the peculiar conditions arising out of the war, some of the pro- 
visions of the law seem unfortunate. We have had a tremendous 
influx of gold, yet in the face of this the law radically reduced the 
amount of reserves which the banks were required to keep. With 
so much gold coming in, a contrary policy would have been wiser. 
Of course, nobody could foresee what has happened. But the les- 
son seems as yet imperfectly learned, for it is proposed to still 
further inflate the bank reserves of the country by redepositing all 
of them with the Federal Reserve Banks and by requiring banks 
to keep on hand only a certain amount of till money, irrespective 
of its character. This would virtually mean a weakening of actual 
banking reserves at a time when it would seem that they should be 
strengthened. But the Federal Reserve Board asks for power 
to compel an addition to the reserves of member banks, thus adopt- 
ing the principle of a fluctuating reserve—a principle with which 
no one can quarrel. Whether it would be wise to entrust this power 
to the Federal Reserve Board is another question. If concerted 
action is desirable on the matter of banking reserves, why could it 
not be more efficaciously taken by the clearing-houses of the bank- 
ing centres than by the Federal Reserve Board? The matter would 
seem to be a banking problem pure and simple. Where lies the 
wisdom or value of governmental intervention? 

It is at least an open question, in the light of the limited expe- 
rience had under the exceptional conditions noted above, whether 
the Federal Reserve Board has so wisely discharged the functions 
already committed to it as to justify a further grant of power. Nor 
is sufficient information yet at hand to enable one to form an intelli- 
gent judgment as to whether or not the entire Federal Reserve 
system has been so efficacious as to warrant further extension of its 
powers. 





LIBERAL DIVISION OF BANK PROFITS 





HAT banks are sharing profits liberally with their employes 
appears from the many large distributions of bonuses around 
the holiday season each year. The average citizen, accus- 

tomed to earning just so much a year, with nothing extra thrown 
in at Christmas-time, must often wish himself in the fortunate posi- 
tion of the bank employe. Now comes a New York bank that pro- 
poses after providing for salaries, expenses and taxes, bonuses and 
losses, with interest on accounts and five per cent. on capital, surplus 
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and profits, to pay its employes twenty-five per cent. of the re- 
mainder. 

This is a most liberal and commendable arrangement. The 
thought, however, arises that depositors, who furnish the bulk of 
the funds out of whose profits these distributions are made may 
naturally ask the question, “Where do we come in?’ If they get 
interest on their accounts, or a reduction in the rate they pay for 
loans, or if the general service rendered them is of all-round effi- 
ciency, they may be quite satisfied. Probably a few of them will 
feel that if the employe gets twenty-five per cent. of these net profits 
after the deductions mentioned, they ought not to be entirely over- 
looked when Santa Claus is distributing the contents of his well- 
filled bank pack. 





SPLITTING UP THE GREENBACKS 





S business has increased there has come a demand for more 
currency of small denominations. With the silver certificates 
practically all absorbed, and since the coinage of silver dollars 

has been stopped, the most obvious way of meeting the demand for 
more “small bills” seems to be to split up some of the larger denomi- 
nations of greenbacks or legal-tender notes. The old orthodox idea 
about money held to the belief that the smaller denominations ought 
to be in the form of coin. This belief rested upon the fact that the 
kind of money you found in the pockets of the people would sub- 
stantially be found in the banks. It was the principle upon which 
the circulation in England was based, there being no notes of the 
Bank of England below £5. The fact that the people of England 
generally used coin where they used currency at all probably in part 
explains the ease with which the British banking system was so long 
maintained upon a comparatively slender reserve of gold. 

In this country of late the opinion has been promulgated from 
high official sources that the people should carry the inferior kind 
of currency in their pockets and the superior kind should be in the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the ordinary commercial banks also taking 
the left-overs, or even not holding much real money of any kind. 
Of course, the great majority of American banks are too well man- 
aged to listen to advice of this character from whatever source it 
may proceed. 

No doubt the people of this country generally prefer paper to 
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coin, and the demand for a larger volume of small notes is natural 
enough in view of the greater business activity. 

As for the greenbacks, their volume is now so small compared 
to the gold stock that they are no longer a menace to the gold stand- 
ard. This MacazinE has urged repeatedly that enough gold 
should be put behind these notes to transform them into gold cer- 
tificates. Unfortunately, the country is still committed to the folly 
of issuing Government paper “money,” the Federal Reserve notes 
being the latest example of this monetary obsession. 





MIDDLE AGE BANKING METHODS 





HEN the proposal was made to permit the members of the 
Federal Reserve System to deposit all their reserves in the 

Federal Reserve Banks, this innovation was condemned by 

THE BANKERS MaGAZINE as dangerously unsound. Upon this 
point, the following from “The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” of January 13 will be found interesting and instructive: 

“The returns of condition of the national banks now being pub- 
lished under the latest call of the Comptroller of the Currency reveal 
a change in the form of report, which cannot be considered in the 
nature of an improvement. Heretofore the national banks in mak- 
ing up returns for publication have always been obliged to give the 
details of their cash holdings—that is, to indicate how much coin 
they had on hand, how much legal tenders, and how much cash on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve Banks. Now this has been 
changed and all the items referred to are lumped under the designa- 
tion ‘lawful reserve in vault and net amount due from Federal Re- 
serve Bank.’ 

“It will be readily perceived that under a blanket designation 
of this kind important facts are hidden which patrons of the banks 
and the general public are entitled to know... It may be said, too, 
that the departure made by the Comptroller’s department in this 
respect does not meet with the approval of leading bank officials. 
Of course, the banks in publishing their reports for the purpose of 
complying with legal requirements are obliged to conform to the 
schedules laid down by the Comptroller, and therefore the returns 
are now appearing in the new way prescribed by that official. Many 
of the banks, however, have indicated their intention, in printing 
folders for distribution among their depositors and correspondents, 
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to adhere to the old practice of listing separately the cash on hand, 
and the balance due from the Reserve Banks. 

“The only reason that we can think of for the lumping process 
now adopted is that it is done with a view to aiding the Federal Re- 
serve banks in carrying out certain plans which the Reserve Board 
is endeavoring to put into effect. 'The Federal Reserve authorities 
are now engaged in a campaign for getting the member banks to 
turn all their cash over to the custody of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
keeping only till-money in their own vaults. Unfortunately, too, 
they succeeded in having the law amended so as to make the process 
legal. Under the amendatory Act, approved by the President on 
September 7, 1916, a new clause has been added at the end of Sec- 
tion 11 of the I’ederal Reserve Act providing that ‘upon the affirma- 
tive vote of not less than five of its members, the Federal Reserve 
Board shall have power, from time to time, by general ruling cov- 
ering all districts alike, to permit member banks to carry in the 
Federal Reserve Banks of their respective districts, any portion of 
their reserves now required by Section 19 of this Act to be held in 
their own vaults.’ 

“The Reserve Board was prompt to avail of this authority, and 
which, indeed, it had been seeking for a long time, and on September 
11 (four days after the amendatory Act became a law), issued a 
ruling that member banks might carry all or any part of their vault 
reserves in the Federal Reserve Bank of their respective districts. 
Since then nearly all the different Federal Reserve Banks have been 
engaged in endeavoring to persuade member banks that the wise 
thing to do is for the member banks to transfer all their cash to the 
keeping of the Reserve Banks. Thus, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York in its circular, under date of November 20, made the 
following plea in seeking to get the member banks to fall in with 
the idea: 

“ “The permission thus given offers an opportunity to all mem- 
ber banks both to be relieved of the responsibility for unused funds 
held in individual vaults, and to strengthen their reserves with their 
Federal Reserve Banks. It should also tend to encourage the 
concentrating of the reserves of each district with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, where they will serve as a proper basis for elasticity 
when demands for currency are made and will, of course, be imme- 
diately available in case of emergency.’ 

“For ourselves we have no hesitancy in saying the practice here 
advocated is one not to be encouraged at all, and the authority to 
pursue it should never have been granted. It is one thing to give 
the Reserve Banks a certain portion of the reserves of the member 
banks for use as a basis for note issues, and it is quite a different 
thing to give them the entire reserves of the member banks for the 
same purpose. No member bank, guided by conservative instincts, 
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will allow its vault reserves to be trenched upon in any way, for the 
fact should never be forgotten that when these vault reserves are 
within the keeping of the member banks themselves, there is at least 
absolute assurance that they will remain intact. That assurance 
does not exist when such vault reserves are placed with the Reserve 
Banks, for these latter under the law are required to keep no more 
than thirty-five per cent. of the same on hand, that being the amount 
of gold reserve required to be held against deposits. 

“The thought seems to have occurred to the Governor of one of 
these Federal Reserve Banks that in the public eye it might be con- 
sidered an element of weakness for a member bank to show how 
little of its required reserve it actually had on hand, so he naively 
conveyed the intimation that banks need not display their weakness 
in that respect. ‘This he did in ingenious fashion by adding a sen- 
tence at the end of his circular, saying: ‘Member banks will notice 
that the form of report to the Comptroller now provides that lawful 
reserve in vault and in Federal Reserve Banks be combined in one 
item in their published reports.’ 

“But, if it is objectionable and harmful for member banks to 
transfer to the Reserve Banks that portion of their reserve which 
should be kept in vault, it is still more objectionable and still more 
harmful to endeavor by commingling of details to make it impos- 
sible to know the extent to which the practice is being indulged in. 
We cannot imagine anything that can be urged in justification of 
the procedure of withholding the information. If parting with 
vault reserves is meritorious and to be encouraged, as the Federal 
Reserve authorities are endeavoring to persuade the member banks 
into thinking it is, why should there be any disposition to keep the 
public in the dark as to how the banks are measuring up to the 
standard? Or are we to suppose that the Reserve authorities are 
conscious that the operation has a weak element in it and therefore 
they are anxious to suppress all information bearing on the same? 

“Whatever the explanation, occult proceedings of this character 
are not for a moment to be tolerated. ‘The Comptroller gets the 
details of the cash holdings anyway for his own use in supplementary 
schedules which the banks are required to fill in. Why, therefore, 
should not these details be given out to the public? The strongest 
point about the Federal Reserve System is that it so generally com- 
mands the confidence of the public. This confidence it will forfeit 
if once the impression gains ground that there is a studied purpose 
to withhold knowledge regarding essential facts. If at the inau- 
guration of the Federal Reserve System any one had ventured to 
intimate that one incident in its development would be the suppres- 
sion of information regarding the cash holdings of the member 
banks, he would have been regarded as actuated by feelings of the 
deepest animosity, and if the intimation had been carried further 
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and accompanied by the suggestion that Comptroller Williams, with 
his penchant for scattering broadcast facts and figures regarding 
the most intimate details of banking affairs, would be a party to 
the proceeding, its author would have been looked upon as bereft 
of reason and common sense, 

“Even with the facts staring one in the face it seems incredible 
that in this day and at this stage of the world’s development any 
official or any public body should have taken it upon itself to pro- 
ceed in this fashion, for-a bank return without details of the cash 
holdings is like the play of ‘Hamlet’ with the part of Hamlet left 
out. We are therefore not exaggerating when we say that the ac- 
tion in that respect is a step backward towards the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. 

‘“‘How one wrong step leads invariably to another is well illus- 
trated by an announcement which has come this week from the 
Reserve Board at Washington, with reference to an alteration made 
in the form of the weekly bank return of the Boston Clearing- 
House. It appears that the Reserve authorities have prevailed 
upon the Boston Clearing-House in reporting the totals of reserve 
not to show the excess, or deficiency, of vault reserve separate from 
the excess or deficiency of reserve in the Federal Reserve Bank, but 
to combine the two and give them as one item, just as the new form 
of report of the Comptroller of the Currency calls for the lumping 
of cash in vault with deposits in the Federal Reserve Bank. Here 
is the announcement of the Board concerning the matter: 

“* “Since the adoption of the ruling making it optional with mem- 
ber banks to keep reserves in vault or in the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Boston banks have shown a deficiency in their vault cash, and an 
excess with the Federal Reserve Bank. It has been felt that these 
items might properly be consolidated, just as similar figures are 
combined in English bank statements, and that such consolidation 
would be a final recognition on the part of the Clearing-House that 
deposits with the Federal Reserve Bank are practically interchange- 
able (so far as reserve availability is concerned) with cash in vault. 
When the matter was recently called to the attention of the Clear- 
ing-House committee in Boston, the members acquiesced in the sug- 
gested change.’ 

“The new practice of the Boston Clearing-House has been in 
force for two weeks. The last two times the old form was in vogue 
was December 16 and December 23, and on those two dates, vault 
reserves of the Boston Clearing-House institutions were short, 
$2,780,000 and $2,658,000, respectively. It is this that the Reserve 
authorities want to conceal, namely that their vault reserves are 
not up to full former figures. But if the plan of keeping vault re- 
serves with the Federal Reserve Bank is a good one, why should 
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the Reserve authorities want to cover it up? The statement quoted 
speaks of recognizing that “deposits with the Federal Reserve Bank 
are practically interchangeable with cash in vault.’ We do not 
think re-deposits with the Federal Reserve Bank are any more ‘in- 
terchangeable’ than existing re-deposits with correspondent banks 
in the Reserve and Central Reserve cities, which the Reserve Board 
finds so objectionable. To us it seems bad banking practice, and 
lacking in conservatism, for member institutions to deposit with the 
Reserve Banks the portion of a bank’s reserve which should be kept 
in vault, and still worse practice to endeavor to suppress informa- 
tion regarding the working of the scheme.” 

As has been pointed out more than once in the pages of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, this new policy would permit a bank to have 
no reserves except a debt due from the Federal Reserve Banks and 
no “money” except the obligations of the same institution. As it 
must be the object of the Federal Reserve Board to strengthen the 
country’s banking system, great care should be exercised that no 
step be taken that may have a contrary effect. 





ILLUSIVE WAR PROFITS 





UROPEAN nations engaged in war have shown considerable 
irritation over the vast profits which have been supposedly 
accruing to this country as a result of the conflict. They read 

of our vast volume of exports and of the huge stock of gold accu- 
mulated and no doubt infer that everybody in the United States is 
accumulating wealth at an extraordinary rate. As a matter of fact 
there is a good deal of illusion about this “prosperity.” When prices 
of ordinary necessities go up two, three, four and five times the usual 
figure, while incomes advance slowly if at all, there is not much of 
a disposition to rejoice over this kind of “prosperity.” 

Besides, some way the people of this country are not quite able 
to figure out how they are going to profit in the long run by a 
war which is destroying thousands of valuable human lives and many 
millions of property. As was well said recently by Hon. David R. 
Francis, American Ambassador to Russia: 


“The idea that America has experienced nothing but benefit 
from the war is a mistake, and the charge that America desires to 
see the war continue because of the profits she derives has so little 
foundation that it needs no explanation or defense.” 

To have it insinuated that the war is materially benefiting us 
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is not very pleasant, for it is not only a reflection upon American 
character but upon American intelligence to imply that there is 
any disposition here to wish for a continuance of the war, so that we 
may reap a profit from it. 

The only ground upon which any right-thinking person here can 
reconcile himself to a prolongation of the war is that only in this way 
can there be a permanent adjustment of its issues upon a just basis 
that will contribute to an enduring peace. 





USE OF “SAVINGS” BY NATIONAL BANKS 





NTIL the matter is determined otherwise by the courts, na- 
tional banks in the State of New York may not use the term 
“savings” to designate the departments maintained for re- 

ceiving small sums on deposit at interest. In an opinion on the sub- 
ject, the Attorney-General of New York says: 


“We cannot deny the right of national banks to receive deposits 
in the form of ‘savings accounts,’ but we feel quite certain that the 
language employed in the Federal Reserve Act with reference to 
savings deposits does not empower such banks to do a ‘savings bank 
business,’ as that business has come to be generally understood 
throughout the country; and therefore we are of the opinion that the 
State Banking Law is still operative against the use of the word 
‘savings’ by any bank other than a savings bank. 

“The words ‘savings banks’ have come to have a special meaning 
to small savers as denoting an increased protection of their deposits, 
and they would be deceived by its use by other banks. As the Con- 
gress did not, we believe, intend to authorize a national bank to do 
business as a ‘savings bank,’ so it did not intend to interfere with 
any safeguards for the small depositor which the State may have 
devised to protect him.’ ” 


This opinion, of course, is applicable only to national banks in 
the State of New York, and even there is not finally decisive of the 
matter. It yet remains for the courts to determine whether or not 
it was the intention of Congress to endow national banks with sav- 
ings bank functions, irrespective of state laws. 

The counsel for the Federal Reserve Board, in an opinion ren- 
dered in 1915, said: 


“While national banks should not be permitted to advertise them- 
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selves as ‘savings banks,’ since they are not so designated in the Act 
(Federal Reserve) power is specifically granted to member banks 
to receive interest-bearing accounts, including ‘savings accounts,’ 
and since they possess this power, the right to advertise for such 
accounts would seem to be a necessary incident to its exercise.” 


In conferring trust company functions upon national banks the 
I’ederal Reserve Act expressly restricted this grant of power to 
those cases where it did not conflict with existing state laws, but 
made no such restriction in creating what are virtually savings bank 
departments in national banks. From this fact it would seem a fair 
inference that it was the aim of Congress to confer upon the national 
banks the right to conduct a savings bank business, without regard 
to state laws. 

Until the matter is settled by litigation, the safe rule will be for 
the banks to be guided by the opinion of the Attorney General of 
New York, quoted above, unless the State law where the national 
bank is operating plainly permits a different course. 

The real or supposed differences in the character of savings and 
other banks could be reconciled by an amendment of the National 
Banking Act requiring national banks with savings departments to 
invest their savings deposits according to the principles laid down 
in the laws of those States where such investments are carefully 
restricted. 





ENTENTE ALLIES PEACE TERMS 





HILE the Central Powers failed to make any definite state- 
ment in reply to President Wilson’s invitation of the terms 
on which they were willing to end the war, the Entente 

Allies have communicated their aims with sufficient clearness to en- 
able the world to understand what they expect to accomplish by a 
continuation of the war. 

In a general way, they expect a relinquishment of territory oc- 
cupied by the enemy, reparation for the injuries done and a guar- 
anty of future peace. The Central Powers have promptly let it be 
known that these demands will be refused. 

Supposing both sides to continue of the same mind, the war 
must therefore go on until it is ended by decisive battles or cam- 
paigns or by economic exhaustion. Possibly a financial breakdown 
might put some of the belligerents in a more placable frame of mind. 
Or if pressure from without is not strong enough to cause a demand 
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for peace, it may be enforced before long by pressure from within. 
Just what is going on behind the scenes in several of the warring 
countries, no one in the United States knows. It is inconceivable 
that the war can be prolonged indefinitely on the present colossal 
scale. 

No doubt the Entente Allies considered Germany’s peace pro- 
posals as representing a far more confident tone than the actual 
situation warrants—the position practically of a conqueror holding 
his advantage most precariously. They wish to make peace only 
when the enemy shall assume more of the attitude of a suppliant 
than a victor. 
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A Bank’s Failure as Viewed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency 


[From a Statement Issued from the Office of the Comptroller of the 





Currency, January 16. | 


HE Heard National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., capital one million 
dollars, was closed to-day by order of 
its directors. This bank was chartered 
February 2, 1912. 

The investigations by this office show 
that the bank’s officers not only lacked 
the experience necessary for proper 
management, but were both incompetent 
and reckless. The bank’s assets were 
largely tied up in loans to officers and 
directors and to enterprises in which 
these men are interested and in other 
loans and investments (including a pre- 
tentious and needlessly costly bank 
building), which the exercise of the most 
ordinary prudence would have avoided. 

The Heard National Bank has been 
in an unsatisfactory condition for many 
months past, but as a result of the ef- 
forts of the Comptroller’s Office a large 
amount of doubtful assets have been col- 
lected or properly secured, so that there 
is now reason to hope that by a careful 
administration of the trust, depositors 


may ultimately be paid in full. The 
loss will fall principally upon share- 
holders. 

The bank had a large number of di- 
rectors, of more or less prominence, but 
many of them were non-residents of 
Jacksonville, rarely attended board 
meetings, and permitted the bank to be 
dominated and run principally by unfit 
officers and a few directors who were 
big borrowers of the bank, and who 
otherwise seriously neglected their du- 
ties and ignored their responsibilities as 
directors. The president’s liability to 
the bank is reported at approximately 
$300,000. 

The failure of this bank again shows 
the need of a law to prevent loans by 
national banks to their active officers, 
which the Comptroller of the Currency 
has repeatedly and earnestly recom- 
mended to Congress. Had such a law 
been in effect, this failure could have 
been avoided. 
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Parallels of Forgery 





By DAVID N. CARVALHO 





This is the second of a series of articles on forgery by David N. Carvalho, the noted 
handwriting expert. The first article appeared in January.—Editor Banxers Macazine. 


HE introduction of the so-called 
safety papers and inks, cutting 
punches, perforators and other 

mechanical devices for the purpose 
of protecting mercantile paper opened 
a brand new field. Those forgers 
who were brainy enough to soon 
discover that because bank officials re- 
lying on such precautions, failed to scru- 
tinize either the paper or the presenters 
as closely as in the days of plain white 
paper blanks, made capital out of these 
facts. Thus it happened, and became, 
so to speak, more the fashion among 
forgers to “raise” checks, drafts and the 
like either by substituting the name of 
the payees or changing the amounts. One 
of the more famous cases where this was 
done occurred in the city of San Fran- 
cisco in 1895, and included the success- 
ful raising of a draft by mechanical and 
chemical means from $12 to $22,000. 
The criminal author of this ingenious 
fraud was one Charles Becker, a “Jim 
the Penman,” who as an all-’round imi- 
tator of any writing and manipulator of 
monetary instruments, then stood at the 
head of his “profession.” Arrested and 
taken to San Francisco, from whence he 
had fled, he was brought to trial. Two 
of his pals turned “State’s evidence.” 
Becker was sentenced to a life term. 
Through an error on the part of the 
trial judge, he secured a new trial on 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
jury disagreed on a second trial, but 
on the third trial he was convicted. 
Becker pleaded for mercy, and as he was 
showing signs of a physical breakdown, 
the court was lenient with him. Four- 
teen years was his sentence. 


After his incarceration in San Quen- 
tin Prison, he described to me in a single 
sentence how he had risen to the head 
of the craft of forgers: “A world of 
patience, a heap of time, good inks and 
a splendid set of teeth to be utilized as 
a paper mill—that is the secret of my 
success in the profession.” In reply 
to my question as to what was the under- 
lying motive which induced him to forge, 
he answered one word—‘‘Vanity.” The 
following brief resumé I quote in part 
from my work, “Forty Centuries of 
Ink”: 

On December 2, 1895, a smooth- 
speaking man under the name of A. H. 
Dean hired an office in the “Chronicle” 
building in San Francisco, under the 
guise of a merchant broker, paid a 
month’s rent in advance, and on Decem- 
ber 4 went to the Bank of Nevada and 
opened an account with $2,500 in cash, 
making the statement that his balance 
would run from $2,000 to $30,000, and 
that he would want no accommodation. 
He manipulated the account so as to in- 
vite confidence, and on December 17 he 
deposited a draft of the Bank of Wood- 
land, California, drawn upon its corre- 
spondent, the Crocker-Woolworth Bank 
of San Francisco. This amount was 
placed to the credit of Dean and the 
draft was sent through the clearing- 
house and was paid by the Crocker-Wool- 
worth Bank. Next day, the draft hav- 
ing been cleared, Dean called and drew 
out $20,000, taking the cash in four bags 
of gold and $2,000 in bills. At the end 
house and was paid by the Crocker-Wool- 
worth Bank made returns to the Wood- 
land Bank, it included the draft for 
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$22,000. Then the fraud was discov- 
ered, and once more the lesson to bank- 
ers of advising their correspondents 
about drafts drawn by them received a 
new aspect. The Bank of Woodland had 
drawn no such draft, and the only one 
it had issued which was not accounted 
for was one in favor of A. H. Holmes, 
who on December 9 had called to ask 
how he could send $12 to a distant 
friend. 

My examination of this triumph of 
the forger’s art disclosed the almost ab- 
solute perfection with which it had been 
“raised,” and even with a strong glass it 
stood scrutiny. In the body of the ori- 
ginal $12 draft had been the words 
“Twelve dollars.” The forger, by the 
use of a chemical preparation, erased 
the final letters “lve” and had substi- 
tuted the letters ‘“‘nty-two,” so that in 
place of the “Twelve,” as it appeared 
in the genuine draft, there was the word 
“Twenty-two” in the forged paper. In 
the place between the word “Twenty- 
two” and the word “dollars” Becker had 
inserted the word “thousand,” so that in 
place of the draft reading ‘““Twelve dol- 
lars as at first, it read ‘Twenty-two 
thousand dollars” as changed. In the 
original $12 draft the figures “1” and 
“2” and the character “$” had been 
punched, so that the combination read 
“12.” Becker had filled in these per- 
forations with paper stock prepared in 
his mouth, gummed over and ironed this 
particular place so that it looked exactly 
like the field of the paper. Then he per- 
forated the repaired place with a com- 
bination “$22,000.”" The dates, too, had 
been erased by chemicals and in their 
stead were dates which would make it 
appear that the paper had been present- 
ed for payment within a reasonable 
length of time, after it had been issued. 
In the places where letters had been 
erased by chemicals the coloring of the 
paper had been restored. 

The career of Charles Becker preced- 
ing the San Francisco forgery was a 
most romantic one and involved also the 
counterfeiting of French bank notes, be- 
sides the forging of signatures. As far 
back as 1877 he and some of his com- 
panions were arrested in New York in 


connection with a forgery of $64,000 on 
the Union Trust Company. He was able 
to escape conviction, but his pals were 
not so fortunate, and were sent up the 
river to serve time. Later, in another 
matter, he was convicted and sent to the 
Kings County Penitentiary for six years 
and six months. His death a short time 
ago terminated an eventful and pictur- 
esque career. 

Ten years before the Becker episode 
in California Charles J. Everhart, alias 
“Mash Market Jake,” etc., in company 
with several accomplices had been ar- 
rested and convicted for forgeries com- 
mitted on the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York. Shortly afterwards the 
“Jensen” band forged several checks 
supposed to be drawn by Coffin & Stan- 
ton, gold brokers, on the Bank of Man- 
hattan, who duly certified them. They 
were deposited in the Garfield National 
Bank and the band got away with the 
money. Jensen was subsequently cap- 
tured and pleaded guilty. 

Another band headed by one Charles 
Carlesi successfully swindled the Han- 
over National Bank, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, the Union Exchange 
National Bank, the Columbia, the York- 
ville, the State Bank and the Bank of 
the Metropolis. The other banks that 
suffered from this band of forgers were 
in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago and Cincinnati. In 1905 Car- 
lesi was convicted of counterfeiting and 
sentenced to serve three years and six 
months in a federal prison. He was par- 
doned by President Roosevelt. In 1912 
Carlesi once more found himself under 
arrest. This time the specific charge 
involved a $3,500 check modeled from 
a genuine $25 one, of the firm of Fiss, 
Doerr & Carroll, horse dealers of New 
York. One of his accomplices obtained 
the money from the Hanover National 
Bank. He was convicted and sentenced 
and is now serving a twelve-year term 
in prison. 

Of late years, however, the activities 
of forgery bands as bands appear to 
have ceased, which ought to be a cause 
of congratulation to the banking frater- 
nity at large, and those great detectives 
who ably assisted in rounding them up, 
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among whom were my friends, the Pin- 
kertons, Burns, Doughertys, Newcomes, 
Drummonds, Schmittbergers, Heidel- 
berg, Sheldon, McLellan and several 
others. 

I have sketched only a few of the 
more conspicuous exemplars of the 
achievements of forgery bands as bands 
and which can be readily recognized. 
Their kindredship to the “Art of For- 
gery” should possess peculiar interest if 
only because its status and its progress 
are closely interwoven with many of the 
unhappy banking conditions which ob- 
tained for so prolonged a period. 

As already indicated, the profession- 
al bands were compelled largely by the 
very character of their undertakings to 
operate strictly speaking, on the “‘out- 
side.” Just how far their potentialities 
have been inherited by the non-profes- 
sional forgery units, who are their un- 
worthy successors, we have almost a 
daily object lesson. The work of some 
of these “amateurs” equal if they do not 
excel in many respects that of their for- 
bears. With broader fields, more inti- 
mate environments and, most important 
of all, opportunity which presents itself 
suddenly and unsought, offers tempta- 
tion to those who seek easy money. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
woods full of these kind of amateur 
forgers who work from the “inside,” 
fully acquainted with the employer's 
business, financial methods and bank 
balances. Hence, in addressing atten- 
tion to a more modern art of forgery 
and which seems to have developed at 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, we find a variety of methods both 
in swindling and forging which could 
not have been thought of or consum- 
mated in less progressive times. 

The skill and ingenuity of this 
younger school of forgers is incompar- 
able, particularly the facility with 
which many of them have been able to 
write other people’s signatures, and it 
was in reference to such dexterity that 
Chief Justice Edgar M. Cullen of the 
New York State Court of Appeals in 
rendering the final decision of Critten 
vs. The Chemical National Bank of this 


city in 1902, saw fit to employ the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The skill of the criminal has kept 
pace with the advance in honest arts and 
a forgery may be made so skilfully as 
to deceive not only the bank, but the 
drawer of the check as to the genuine- 
ness of his own signature.” 


This particular case, however, did not 
have to do with the forging of signa- 
tures, but related entirely to the “rais- 
ing’’ of checks. The Critten firm’s cash- 
ier, a man by the name of Davis, was in 
the habit of drawing the firm’s checks, 
which he would then take before remov- 
al from the check book to Mr. Critten, 
accompanied by the proper voucher, for 
signature ; and this had been the rule for 
many years. Sometimes, however, after 
the signatures had been appended to 
checks, he would chemically erase the 
name of the payee and insert the word 
“Bearer” or “Cash,” and as he was well 
known at the Chemical National Bank, 
would himself tender the check over the 
counter, which would be promptly paid. 
By “kiting’’ business accounts in his 
books, and not altering the stub entries 
in the check book, he was able to con- 
tinue his check raising for some time, 
when, due to a sudden illness and the 
demand of one of the firm’s creditors for 
payment of an outstanding bill, led to 
an investigation which resulted in the 
arrest of Davis. So well executed was 
the check raising, that the bank decided 
to defend a suit against them. It be- 
came necessary in order to prove the 
“raising” to cause a restoration of the 
erased portions of some of the checks, 
which I succeeded in accomplishing, and 
De Frees Critten won his cases. 

This decision of the Court of Appeals 
of this State, and which still prevails, 
has since been adopted by the courts of 
other states. In substance it decided 
that a “raised” check was on “all fours”’ 
with one where the signature was 
forged. The maker of the check was no 
longer responsible. Hence, it followed 
that most of the banks in order to re- 
duce to a minimum as far as possible 
undiscoverable check raising, substituted 
for the old-fashioned white paper, so- 
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called safety papers, possessing fugitive 
tints and designs, which would be re- 
movable upon the application of chem- 
icals, and in this way sometimes call 
attention to the fact that the check had 
been tampered with. This action by 
most of the banks created quite a boom 
for the safety paper manufacturers, who 
theretofore had been in the habit of dis- 
posing of their products by the pound to 
individual bank dealers, and who were 
now able to sell to the banks by the ton. 

The votaries of modern schools of for- 
gery are not always confined to a male 
membership. Not infrequently there ap- 
pears on the horizon of the banking 
world one of the opposite sex, who 
proves quite as skilful as her criminal 
brothers in devising unusual methods of 
swindling and forging. One of these 
female impersonators of honest folks 
was a woman with a very unsavory rec- 
ord, who married in the year 1896 in 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. Leroy 
S. Chadwick. It appears that when she 
married she changed both Christian as 
well as surname, and by the new name 
of Cassie Chadwick was she thereafter 
known. Her activities ran along un- 
challenged for a considerable period. 
She collected together by devious ways a 
great fortune. As part of her decep- 
tions, she insinuated that she was the 
natural daughter of Andrew Carnegie, 
and as such persuaded Ira Reynolds, 
who was secretary of a banking com- 
pany in Cleveland, to deposit in their 
safe deposit vault a package which she 
told him contained securities of various 
kinds amounting to millions of dollars. 
Mr. Reynolds when accepting the pack- 
age received from her also a written 
memorandum of its alleged contents, 
specifying them in detail. The next day 
she communicated with Mr. Reynolds 
and told him that she had failed to make 
a copy of the list of the securities, and 
would he not be kind enough to make a 
copy and send it to her, which Mr. Rey- 
nolds very foolishly did, acknowledging 
in his own handwriting on a sheet of 
paper containing the imprint of his bank 
as to having the custody of the securities 
as therein enumerated, and to which he 
signed his name. With the Reynolds 


letter of acknowledgment as a guaran- 
tee of her character and wealth, she was 
able, by going from place to place, to 
obtain enormous loans from banks and 
other institutuions on forged notes of 
Andrew Carnegie, utilized as gilt-edged 
collateral, a few of them calling for as 
much as $500,000 each. She kept bank 
directors and other financial individuals 
on tenter hooks for months chasing after 
her until finally an Eastern one declined 
to believe her word any more, and began 
a civil suit against this Cassie Chad- 
wick, which becoming known, resulted 
in a small panic and closed several 
banks. Later she was indicted by the 
Federal Court in Cleveland, in 1903, 
convicted and sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for ten years, where she died after 
serving three and one-half years of her 
sentence. It was estimated that she se- 
cured nearly three millions of dollars. 
Benjamin H. Gaskell, banker and 
broker in the city of Philadelphia, whose 
reputation and credit were seemingly of 
the best, but through speculations had 
lost his fortune, decided to recoup in the 
quickest possible manner. He assem- 
bled together a number of genuine stock 
certificates of only a few shares each, 
which he “raised,” and used as collateral 
in securing large loans from the big 
banks and trust companies of that city. 
To give him more standing with his vic- 
tims, he caused a rumor to be circulated 
that he was the confidential broker of 
the Standard Oil crowd in New York. 
In less than three months his profits 
from these forgeries were far in excess 
of one million dollars. By the merest 
accident one of the forgeries was discov- 
ered, which caused investigation of his 
other securities, filed away in the various 
bank vaults. The banks and trust com- 
panies were only able to recover the ori- 
ginal amounts specified on the certifi- 
cates before they had been raised or 
tampered with. Gaskell died in 1905. 
There has been an increasing number 
of discovered forgeries both petty and 
great, no part of the United States be- 
ing exempt from this class of crimes, 
though the criminal convictions do not 
keep full pace with them because where 
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the specific charge is “larceny’’—for- 
gery may constitute one of the elements 
of the case, and if the prisoner is con- 
victed, would be sentenced only for the 
crime of “larceny.” Nevertheless, the 
prison records call attention to the fact 
that the crime of “forgery” has multi- 
plied materially during the last fifteen 
years. 
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A well-known prison warden lately 
observed to me: “This forgery business 
must be quite prevalent, if I am to judge 
by the frequent additions in that line to 
my roll of convicts.” “Yes, Mr. War- 
den,” I replied, ‘your surmise is correct. 
Forgery has become a sort of disease 
and at the present moment partakes of 
the nature of a real epidemic.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





The ‘‘Blue Sky Laws’’ Held 
Constitutional 


HE so-called “Blue Sky Laws,” 
which have been enacted in about 
twenty-six states, and which at- 

tempt to regulate the sales of securities, 
barring out get-rich-quick schemes, were 
held to be constitutional on January 22, 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in so far as the laws of Ohio, 
Michigan and South Dakota are con- 
cerned. These laws do not attempt to 
prohibit unwise investments, but give 
state officials authority to regulate and 
control such matters. Three cases came 
before the Supreme Court and were ar- 
gued in October, 1916, concerning the 
constitutionality of the laws of Ohio, 
Michigan and South Dakota. These 
laws had been attacked in the lower 
Federal courts with success and ap- 
pealed. The general grounds on which 
they were called void were: 

That they unduly burden interstate 
commerce, of which stocks and other se- 
curities were concluded to be instru- 
mentalities, and that the laws exceeded 
the states’ police powers. 

Justice McKenna in the opinion says: 


“Prevention of deception is within 
the competency of government. The in- 
tangibility of securities being repre- 
sentatives of property in distant states, 
and the integrity of them can only be 
assured by the probity of the dealers in 
them and the information they are re- 
quired to give. This assurance the 
states deemed necessary for their wel- 
fare to require, and that requirement is 
not unreasonable or inappropriate. 

“We cannot stay the hands of gov- 
ernment upon a consideration of the im- 
policy of its legislation. Every new 
regulation of business meets challenge. 
But the policy of a state and its ex- 
pression in laws must vary with cir- 
cumstances. 

“The statutes burden honest business, 
it is true, but burden it only that under 
its forms dishunest business may not be 
done. Expense may thereby be caused 
and inconvenience, but to arrest the 
power of the state by such considera- 
tions would make it impotent to dis- 
charge its functions. It costs something 
to be governed.” 

Twenty-six states reported to have 
blue sky restrictions are Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
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Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 

|For text of the decision, see page 
125.] 
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The Right of a Bank Depos- 
itor to Receive His Can- 
celled Vouchers 


HE value of a cancelled check on 

a bank as evidence that payment 
has been made to a certain party and 
in a certain sum is recognized in all 
business and banking circles; in fact, 
the safeguards afforded by a bank to its 
depositors in this respect is one of the 
most important of its many services to 
the public. Such cancelled checks are 
invaluable to the drawer thereof, and 
are usually regarded as his property. 
The general custom is either to balance 
the passbook and return the cancelled 
vouchers, or to render a periodical state- 
ment of the account, which is practically 
the same thing. It is apparent that 
upon the return of these vouchers the 
depositor is put in possession of facts 
that may avoid lawsuits and losses. The 
frequent return of the vouchers and the 
reconciliation of the account by the de- 
positor will, if properly done, promptly 
detect forgeries or irregularities in the 
account. 

In the current number we report a 
case where deposits were made aggre- 
gating $4,429, and withdrawn in various 
amounts within a period of two and a 
half years, during which time and for 
some time after, the depositor had no 
knowledge that her account had been 
withdrawn on forged orders. She re- 
ceived no statement of her account, nor 
were her vouchers returned to her. 
When the cancelled checks were de- 
manded, not only were they refused, but 
also an inspection thereof. 

So eminent an authority as Morse on 
Banks and Banking says: “But further 
than this there is ground for holding 


that it is also the duty of the bank at 
common law to return his paid checks 
to the depositor. He is considered to 
have the better right to them, for they 
are regarded as his evidence of payment 
of the debt to the payee named in them. 
The bank is said to hold them only as 
his agent.” 

There are a few banks that take the 
position that the voucher is the prop- 
erty of the bank, but this is not the cus- 
tom except in savings banks, where each 
transaction is entered on the book at 
the time, which affords the depositor a 
complete transcript of his account. 

This is the only case that has come 
to our attention involving this question, 
and is worthy of perusal because of the 
unusual point raised. See Van Dyke 
vs. Ogden Savings Bank. 
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‘* Payable in Merchandise”’ 


[% the payment of labor by large in- 
dustrial concerns, it is frequently 
the custom to make remuneration in 
such form that the employing concern 
directly or indirectly benefits by making 
it obligatory on the part of the employe 
to use the wages for the purchase of 
supplies at such places as are controlled 
by the parent concern. These payments 
take the form of brass pay checks, cou- 
pon books, store books, or other devices 
that are redeemable only at the company 
stores. It is obvious that if the wage 
earner must spend his earr./ags where 
the employer directs, a profit is reverted 
back to the dispensing source. In some 
cases this has grown to such a state of 
monopoly and abuse of freedom of ac- 
tion that such practices have been for- 
bidden by law as against public policy. 
In the case of Pond Creek Coal Com- 
pany vs. Riley Lester & Bros. in this 
issue, the point of the negotiability of 
these wage tokens is raised. The Pond 
Creek Coal Company paid its employes 
by giving them coupon books redeemable 
at the Pond Creek Stores Co., which is 
closely allied with the coal company. 
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the stockholders being identical. These 
coupons were payable in merchandise 
only, and only at the store of issue. 

Riley Brothers are engaged in mer- 
chandising in the vicinity of the stores 
company and purchased from various la- 
borers these coupon books to the amount 
of $1,524.48, and demanded the pay- 
ment of the same in money, which was 
refused ; but the Stores Company offered 
to redeem the books in merchandise. 

These coupon books are.obviously not 
negotiable instruments, in that they lack 
the essential characteristics of nego- 
tiable instruments. While they contain 
a promise, this promise is not to pay a 
sum certain in money to order or to 
bearer; nor do they contain an order 
to pay in the same tenor. The equitable 
title can be transferred by proper as- 
signment, for what a man owns he can 
sell or transfer by proper instrument, 
but these tokens, calling for the payment 
in merchandise, lack the essential point 
in a negotiable instrument in that the 
sum cannot be determined; and cannot 
therefore be classed as negotiable instru- 
ments. 


Leading Cases 








‘*Blue Sky Laws’”’ 


U. S. Supreme Court. 


Constitutionality of Laws Regulating 
and Restricting the Sale of 
Securities. 


(Editor’s Note: The “Blue Sky Laws” of 
Michigan, Ohio and South Dakota are prac- 
tically the same. The constitutionality of 
these laws was attacked in the lower courts 
and appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. The grounds on which the lower 
courts ruled against the constitutionality are 
similar. Three cases were tried at the same 
time and Justice McKenna rendered the 
opinion in each case, which covers practically 
the same ground, and a reading of his opin- 


ion gives a clear idea of the attitude of the 
court.) 


Supreme Court of the United States, Janu- 
ary 22, 1917. 


MERRICK ET AL. VS, HALSEY & CO, ET AL. 


The question in the case is the valid- 
ity of the Blue Sky Law (using this 
designation for convenience) of the 
State of Michigan. The law is almost 
identical with that of South Dakota, 
which is the subject of the decision 
in No. 386. The pleadings are elabo- 
rate and practically defy synopsis. 
There are direct complainants and inter- 
vening complainants, expressing the 
grievances of dealers in the state and 
outside of the state, and of persons who 
would like to be dealers in the state 
but are deterred, they allege, by the ex- 
pense of the undertaking. The law, 
therefore, is assailed from all points and 
in all aspects. 

The original bill includes in it as par- 
ties corporations, individuals, co-part- 
nerships, residents and citizens of dif- 
ferent states, all engaged in the invest- 
ment banking business and in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling stocks, bonds 
and other securities, and offering them 
for sale in Michigan, and who have con- 
tracted from time to time to sell such 
securities for the owners thereof and 
for the issuers thereof. They have ex- 
pended large sums of money in adver- 
tising their business and have a valu- 
able good will and an extensive clien- 
tele and have acquired valuable infor- 
mation as to the conduct of their busi- 
ness and as to the names and addresses 
of persons, firms and corporations who 
buy the designated securities in Michi- 
gan. They send into the state their 
agents and employees, who there solicit 
orders for the securities and transmit 
such orders to complainants, at Chicago, 
Illinois, which orders are accepted and 
the securities so purchased are trans- 
mitted to Michigan. Their representa- 
tions of the securities are true represen- 
tations, they allege, and that they have 
been solicited to sell and have contract- 
ed to sell them, but have been informed 
that they cannot be permitted to sell 
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them without complying with the Michi- 
gan statute. 

The various provisions of the statute 
are set out, with details as to the man- 
ner of its operation; the irrelevancy of 
it is asserted, the useless labor of it— 
in some cases the impossibility of it— 
and in other cases its unreasonableness ; 
and it is further asserted that its exac- 
tion of matters of confidence and its re- 
quirements invade and destroy prop- 
erty rights, curtail freedom of contract 
and otherwise seriously damage com- 
plainants’ business and property. All 
of this is alleged with industrious and 
elaborate detail. 

The other charges of _ invalidity 
against the act are: (1) It is in viola- 
tion of the constitution of Michigan, 
which provides that no law shall em- 
brace more than one object, which shall 
be expressed in its title, with specifi- 
cations. (2) It offends against the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, especial 
stress being put upon the exceptions 
of the statute, which are asserted to be 
discriminations in violation of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by 
that amendment. (3) It imposes a bur- 
den on interstate commerce in viola- 
tion of Section 8, Article I, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Under the latter objection there is 
elaborate specification of particulars 
which exhibit, with the specifications 
under the other objections, every shade 
of meaning, purpose or effect that in- 
genuity can ascribe to the statute—in- 
deed, every provision of the statute is 
reviewed and charged witl some form 
of illegality. However, the attacks 
may be condensed in the charge that 
the statute is a violation of the prohibi- 
tions of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
state action because of its restrictions 
or prohibitions of a lawful business; 
and a violation of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution because the designat- 
ed securities are articles of commerce 
and as such entitled to unmolested 
transportation between the states, and 
that the statute is a direct burden upon 
them in many cases, prohibitive in 
others—with the addition that the 
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statute delegates legislative power to 
the commission created by it, inflicts 
cruel and unusual punishments and im- 
poses penalties whose object is to deter 
from a test of its validity; and inflicts 
cruel and unusual punishments in vio- 
lation of the constitution of Michigan. 

It is also alleged that in a suit en- 
titled Alabama & N. O. Transportation 
Co. et al. vs. Doyle, in the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michi- 
gan, the statute, of which the statute 
under review is an amendment, was de- 
clared unconstitutional and void, the 
opinion in which case is reported in 210 
Fed. 173, and that the statute there 
passed upon is similar in all illegal par- 
ticulars to the present statute. A rem- 
edy in equity is asserted because of al- 
leged irreparable injury and on account 
of the penalties imposed, and an in- 
junction is prayed against the enforce- 
ment of the act. 

At the same time that the bill outlined 
above was filed another bill was filed by 
The Weis Fibre Container Corporation, 
a corporation of South Dakota, whose 
purpose is to manufacture, buy and sell 
paper or fibre containers and similar 
products. It is not an investment com- 
pany but a manufacturing company. Its 
securities are not supervised or regulat- 
ed by any public service board or com- 
mission and the proceeds from the sale 
of its stocks and securities are employed 
in the prosecution of its business and 
are not otherwise invested. The cor- 
poration is duly authorized to do busi- 
ness in Michigan; its stock is valuable, 
and it has offered it for sale in Michi- 
gan directly and through agents and 
employees; and it is alleged that the 
representations made in regard thereto 
are true. It has solicited various per- 
sons in Michigan to offer its stock for 
sale and they have informed it that its 
stocks cannot be sold in Michigan un- 
less full compliance is made with the 
statute. 

The bill attacks the statute for the 
illegalities detailed in the other bill and, 
considering that the only remedy is in 
equity, prays an injunction against the 
enforcement of the act. 


A restraining order was issued en- 
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titled in both cases. Subsequently, on 
September 16, 1915, a partnership, or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of Ohio, having the name of 
Otis & Company and composed of citi- 
zens of Colorado and Ohio, filed a pe- 
tition in intervention. 

That company is a dealer in bonds 
and other securities in Michigan and 
such bonds and securities are of the 
kind which the statute of the state regu- 
lates. It also sends agents into the 
state to solicit orders for such securi- 
ties and transmits orders to its offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

It asserts identity of situation with 
the complainants in the other bills and 
adopts their charges against the statute 
and prays to be made a party com- 
plainant to the cause and for the bene- 
fit of the restraining order issued there- 
in and for such other relief as the court 
may deem meet. 

A demurrer was filed to the bills and 
a motion made for injunction. The com- 
pany was given the benefit of the re- 
straining order and a like benefit was 
given to all others who might petition 
to intervene, the restraining order to 
continue until the disposition of the 
motion which had been made for in- 
junction. The injunction was subse- 
quently granted (228 Fed. 805) and to 
review it this appeal is prosecuted. 

There was a partnership under the 
name of Remick, Hodges & Company, 
Remick and Hodges being residents of 
New York and March a resident of New 
Jersey, having their office at the city of 
New York and engaged in buying and 
selling stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties. Their business is known as in- 
vestment banking and is carried on in 
New York and by their agents there 
and elsewhere and by mail with various 
corporations, associations and persons 
throughout the United States and in the 
State of Michigan. They own many of 
such securities which they have offered 
and are offering for sale and desire to 
continue to offer to their customers in 
the State of Michigan. They have no 
place of business in the state and are 
not at the present time sending agents 
into the state, but are endeavoring to 

3 


sell securities there; but the volume of 
such business is not sufficient to justify 
them to attempt to comply with the 
statute of the state and the statute, if 
enforced against them, will have the ef- 
fect of preventing them from making 
any further offers in the state and from 
attempting to establish or develop any 
business therein, and they are excluded 
thereby from interstate commerce in 
such securities which they have hereto- 
fore enjoyed. 

They allege themselves to be in like 
situation with complaints and adopt the 
allegations of complainants’ bills, and 
especially complain of the penalties 
which may be enforced against them and 
their agents and pray to come into the 
suit as parties. 

The causes were subsequently con- 
solidated by a nunc pro tunc order. 

The injunctions restrained the de- 
fendants from enforcing the act and 
from beginning or instituting any ac- 
tion, civil or criminal, against complain- 
ants “based upon or pursuant to such 
act.” 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


Mr. Justice McKenna: The statute 
of Michigan is the same as the statutes 
of South Dakota and Ohio, and our re- 
ply to the attacks made upon it might 
be rested upon our discussion of those 
statutes. 

But in the present case, as we have 
said elsewhere, the arguments, while 
fundamentally the same, ar. in some re- 
spects more circumstantial. All the sup- 
posed consequences of the law are di- 
lated upon—wherein, as it is contended, 
it meddles with or burdens a business 
asserted to be legitimate, wherein it pro- 
hibits or gives power to an executive 
officer to arbitrarily prohibit such busi- 
ness, and wherein it confuses legislative 
and executive powers, and in these ways 
and other ways, as it is further con- 
tended, transgresses the Constitution of 
the United States. Many cases are 
cited to support the contentions and 
publicists are avouched to the same end. 
In our discussion we cannot be as elab- 
orate in details as counsel, nor is it nec- 
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essary. There are certain outside propo- 
sitions upon which all others may be re- 
garded as dependent. These proposi- 
tions were considered in the other cases 
and we need now only supplemnt what 
was there said. 

The appellants justify the law by the 
police power of the state and its com- 
prehensive reach. Replying, appellees 
urge against it the limitations of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the national 
supremacy over interstate commerce; 
and applying the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, assert in many ways (we select 
one and upon it the changes are rung) 
that the issue of the securities “is in 
effect the making of contracts ‘proper 
and necessary and essential’ to the pur- 
suit of lawful livelihoods or avocations,” 
and cannot be “made the subject of 
discretionary executive license,” con- 
trolling thereby individual transactions. 

The assertion encounters immediate- 
ly many cases in which laws have been 
sustained limiting the making of con- 
tracts and regulating business through 
executive agencies and necessarily con- 
trolling individual transactions. In- 
deed, there are too many for even mar- 
ginal citation. They, however, are at- 
tempted to be distinguished or restrict- 
ed. It is said by counsel that they 
“deal with administrative control over 
matters of public right or public grant 
or existing at public suffrance.” And 
it is admitted that “the Legislature may 
deal drastically with many matters of 
private right, to prevent or redress in- 
dividual wrongs.” It is further admit- 
ted that “drastic remedies may be pre- 
scribed by law [italics ours] for evils 
deemed by the Legislature to require 
them.” Excluding the proposition so 
expressed from application to the Michi- 
gan law, it is insisted that the business 
to which it applies “neither requires 
nor justifies, nor is susceptible of, ad- 
ministrative or executive control for the 
purpose of preventing a wrong or in- 
jury by one individual to another.” Of 
course, the implication, if not the direct 
assertion, is that the business of dealing 
in securities has not that character. 
Neither the principle nor the assertion 
is very tangible. The first incidence 
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of any evil from a business or conduct 
is upon some individual and through 
the individual (let us say individuals, 
for necessarily there are more than one) 
upon the community, nor can it be af- 
fected in any other way. Besides, it is 
for the state to judge in such circum- 
stances and the judgment and its execu- 
tion would have to be palpably arbitrary 
to justify the interference of the courts. 
Counsel, indeed, frankly concedes the 
evil of “get-rich-quick” schemes and 
quotes the banking commissioner of the 
State of Kansas for the statement that 
the “Blue Sky” law of that state had 
saved the people of the state $6,000,000 
since its enactment and that between 
1,400 and 1,500 companies had been in- 
vestigated by the department and less 
than 400 of the number granted permits 
to sell securities in the state. Counsel 
also quotes the confidence of the com- 
missioner in the efficacy of the law and 
that it will “eventually result in the 
regulation and supervision of all kinds 
of companies in the same manner as 
banks are now regulated and super- 
vised.” 

Against this -statement, however, 
counsel cites the view expressed by the 
British Board of Trade of the inex- 
pediency of an official investigation 
“into the soundness, good faith, and 
prospects” of companies. Upon this 
difference in views we are not called 
upon to express an opinion for, as we 
have said, the judgment is for the state 
to make, and in the belief of evils and 
the necessity for their remedy and the 
manner of their remedy the state has 
determined that the business of dealing 
in securities shall have administrative 
supervision, and twenty-six states have 
expressed like judgments. 

Much may be said against these judg- 
ments, as much has been said, and de- 
cisions of the courts have been cited 
against them. We are not insensible 
to the strength of both, but we cannot 
stay the hands of government upon a 
consideration of the impolicy of its leg- 
islation. Every new regulation of busi- 
ness or conduct meets challenge and, of 
course, must sustain itself against chal- 
lenge and the limitations that the Con- 
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stitution imposes. But it is to be borne 
in mind that the policy of a state and 
its expression in laws must vary with 
circumstances. And this capacity for 
growth and adaptation we said, through 
Mr. Justice Matthews, in Hurtado vs. 
California, 110 U. S. 516, 530, is the 
“peculiar boast and excellence of the 
common law.” It may be that consti- 
tutional law must have a more fixed 
quality than customary law, or, as was 
said by Mr. Justice Brewer, in Muller 
vs. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412, 420, that 
“it is the peculiar value of a written 
constitution that it places in unchang- 
ing form limitations upon legislative ac- 
tion.” This, however, does not mean 
that the form is so rigid as to make gov- 
ernment inadequate to the changing con- 
ditions of life, preventing its exertion 
except by amendments to the organic 
law. We may feel the difficulties of 


the new applications which are invoked, 
the strength of the contentions and the 
arguments which support or oppose 
them, but our surest recourse is in what 
has been done, and in the pending case 


we have analogies if not exact examples 
to guide us. So guided and so informed, 
we think the statute under review is 
within the power of the state. It bur- 
dens honest business, it is true, but 
burdens it only that under its forms dis- 
honest business may not be done. This 
manifestly cannot be accomplished by 
mere declaration; there must be condi- 
tions imposed and provision made for 
their performance. Expense may 
thereby be caused and inconvenience, 
but to arrest the power of the state by 
such considerations would make it im- 
potent to discharge its function. It 
costs something to be governed. 

But counsel say that the conditions 
imposed either are not adequate to such 
purpose or transcend what is necessary 
for it. Indeed, it is asserted that the 
statute has not that purpose, “but rather 
to prevent financial loss.” The asser- 
tion is against the declaration of the 
title of the statute and against the 
words of its body, and cannot be justi- 
fied by assigning to it the purpose of 
the law which it amends; nor can we 
assent to the contention that such pur- 


pose must be inferred from section 8 
or other provisions which point, it is 
said, to the probability of financial loss, 
not fraud. The act must be consid- 
ered from its declared purpose and as 
a whole, not from detached portions 
which can be easily overwhelmed when 
assigned a false character. 

It is, however, said that, assuming the 
statute have such purpose, the fraud re- 
ferred to is not a proper object for the 
police power, and it is asked, “Can the 
occasional fraud, that fraud which arises 
in the individual transaction, justify a 
law regulating the business of which 
the single transaction is a part? Or 
must it be fraud which is incidental to 
the business, a fraud which the business 
itself, from its character and the man- 
ner in which it is generally conducted, 
invites and encourages?” And, quoting 
from People ex rel. Tyroler vs. Warder, 
157 N. Y. 116, “ ‘It is a novel legisla- 
tion indeed, that attempts to take away 
from all the people the right to conduct 
a business because there are wrongdo- 
ers in it.’”’ To the latter we say the 
right to do business is not taken away; 
the other we have already answered and 
need only add that we cannot upon such 
considerations limit the power of the 
state. The state must adapt its legis- 
lation to evils as they appear and is not 
helpless because of their forms. 

Engel vs. O’Mally, 219 U. S. 128, 
was not decided because fraud was in- 
cidental to the business of banking by 
individuals or partnerships but because 
fraud could be practiced in it and that 
hence it could be licensed. Nor was 
it decided in Allen vs. Riley, 203 U. S. 
347, that the transfer of patent rights 
was of itself illegal or that any particu- 
lar transfer would be deceptive, but that 
some transfers might be; and so a 
statute of Kansas which required any 
person selling or offering to sell such 
rights to conform to certain require- 
ments was declared valid. Nor did we 
hesitate to hold valid the regulation of 
the business of employment agencies. It 
was a lawful business and would not in 
instances be injuriously conducted; but 
in instances it might be, and because it 
might be, with injurious consequences, 
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its regulation was provided. This court 
sustained the regulation and the condi- 
tion that it was to be enforced accord- 
ing to the legal discretion of a commis- 
sioner. Brazee vs. Michigan, 241 U. S. 
340. See also Brodnax vs. Missouri, 
219 U. S. 285. Other cases might be 
cited of similar import. 

It may be that there are better ways 
to meet the evils at which the statute 
is directed and counsel have felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to suggest a better 
way. We can only reply that it is not 
our function to decide between measures 
and upon a comparison of their utility 
and adequacy determine their legality. 

The contenticns upon the discrimina- 
tions of the statute we rest upon the 
comment made on like contentions in the 
other cases. A special emphasis, how- 
ever, it put by appellees upon the adop- 
tion by the commission of “so-called 
‘standard manuals of investment.’ ” 
The adoption of these manuals, it is 
said, is justified by the commission 
under section 3 which enumerates the 
securities that are exempt from the law, 
among others, “(h) securities which are 
listed in any standard manual of in- 
formation approved by said commis- 
sion.” The provision is attacked as 
““‘the Michigan idea’ of providing an 
easy way out of the act at all times.” 
And further, “It is not so much an ex- 
emption of existing standard securities 
as a working exemption available for 
new offerings to be listed as issued.” 
And again, “It is to be a permanent 
means of exempting new securities from 
the act.” Even this, it is asserted, is 
not all of the power that is given for 
discrimination, for it is pointed out that 
the commission may call for additional 
information than that contained in the 
manuals and may, pending the filing of 
the information, suspend the sale of the 
securities and may also suspend, either 
temporarily or permanently, the sale of 
any securities listed in such manuals 
after a hearing upon notice, if the com- 
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mission shall find that the sale of such 
securities would work a fraud upon the 
purchasers thereof. 

The exemption and the provision are 
declared to be unconstitutional and it 
seems to be intimated that in the flex- 
ibility of what is considered their sub- 
terfuge a vicious character is not only 
given to the act but constituted its in- 
ducement, and therefore brings the act 
down with it, for without it, it is in- 
sisted, the statute would not have been 
enacted. We cannot agree either to the 
characterization of the provision or its 
effect. The first would attribute a sin- 
ister purpose to the legislation of which 
there is no indication, the second would 
give too much importance to a subordi- 
nate provision, one that is only ancil- 
lary or convenient to the main purpose. 

The contentions based on the exemp- 
tion and provision are a part of that 
which accuses the law of conferring ar- 
bitrary discretion upon the commission 
and committing to its will the existence 
or extinction of the business. The ac- 
cusation is formidable in words but it 
is the same that has been made many 
times. It is answered by the comment 
and the cases cited in the opinion in the 
other cases. Besides, we r2peat, there 
is a presumption against wanton action 
by the commission, and if there should 
be such disregard of duty a remedy in 
the courts is explicitly given, and if it 
were not given it would necessarily be 
implied. 

Objection is made that the title of the 
act does not indicate its provisions and 
that the act hence violates the constitu- 
tion of Michigan. The objection is un- 
tenable and does not call for particular 
notice. 

Answer to the contention that the 
statute is an interference with interstate 
commerce we leave to our opinion in 
Nos. 438, 439 and 440. 

Decree reversed and cause remanded 
for further proceedings in conformity 
with this opinion. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds dissents. 
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Negotiability 
KENTUCKY 


Assignments—Payment of Wages— 
Master and Servant—Merchandise 
Coupon Books 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, October 
31, 1916. 


POND CREEK COAL CO, VS. RILEY LESTER & BROS, 


Coupon books issued by a coal company to 
its employes, redeemable only in merchan- 
dise, and by their terms not transferable, are 
not negotiable. 


Two actions by Riley Lester & Bros. 
against the Pond Creek Coal Company, 
which were consolidated for trial. 
Judgments for the plaintiffs, and de- 
fendant appeals. Reversed, with direc- 
tions. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


Thomas, J.: The appellant, Pond 
Creek Coal Company, is a corpora- 
tion, and operates a number of coal 
mines located in Pike county. It em- 
ploys, in the operation of its mines, a 
great number of people, the most of 
whom are miners engaged in digging 
and taking coal from the mines. Ac- 
cording to this record, in connection 
with the mines of the appellant, Pond 
Creek Coal Company, a number of stores 
are operated in the vicinity, from which 
those employed in and about the mines 
may obtain the necessary merchandise 
and articles for family use. These 
stores, however, are operated under a 
different name, which is that of Pond 
Creek Stores Company, but it is shown 
that this latter corporation is in reality 
owned by the Pond Creek Coal Com- 
pany, and is an auxiliary to it, and 
formed only for the purpose of operat- 
ing the stores, the stockholders being 
identical in the two corporations. The 
various stores or mercantile establish- 
ments so operated ostensibly in the 
name of Pond Creek Stores Company is- 
sued to the employes of appellant cou- 
pon books ranging in value from $1 
up to $10 each, and in which are coupon 


certifcates of the face value of from 1 
cent up to $1. It is stated on these 
books that they are payable in mer- 
chandise only, and are not transferrable, 
and, furthermore, that they are re- 
deemable only at the particular store 
which issued them. 

The plaintiffs (appellees) are en- 
gaged in a competitive or independent 
merchandise business in the vicinity of 
the location of the mines, and according 
to their allegations they purchased for 
value from the various employes to 
whom such coupon books had been is- 
sued the unused portion of them to the 
amount of $1,524.48. They demanded 
from the defendant, Pond Creek Coal 
Company, payment of this amount in 
cash, and offered to deliver to it the 
coupons representing that amount, but 
it declined to pay this sum, or any part 
of it in cash, although it offered to re- 
deem the books in merchandise at its 
stores, which plaintiffs declined, and 
thereupon filed this suit on November 7, 
1914, to recover the sum demanded. 
Plaintiffs recovered judgment for the 
amount sued for on March 29, 1915, to 
reverse which this appeal is prosecuted. 

A similar suit based upon the same 
character of claim, was filed by the same 
plaintiffs against the same defendant on 
July 24, 1915, to recover the sum of 
$411, which resulted in plaintiffs ob- 
taining a judgment for that amount, and 
the transcript of that case has been 
filed in this court, accompanied by a mo- 
tion for an appeal, as the judgment is 
for a sum less than $500 and more than 
$200. By an order entered in this court 
the two appeals are heard together, as 
they are between the same parties, and 
involve the same questions. A special 
demurrer was filed in each petition upon 
the ground that the assignors were not 
made parties and the coupon books upon 
which the actions are based were not 
transferred or assigned to the plaintiff 
in writing, and there is no signature of 
the alleged assignor to that effect on 
any of the books upon which the actions 
are based; in other words, that the as- 
signment and transfer of the books, if 
made at all, rests alone in parol. These 
demurrers were overruled, to which ex- 
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ceptions were reserved, and this is the 
first ground of complaint. 

The coupon books are evidently not 
negotiable instruments under the laws of 
this state, nor are they such under the 
common law, known as the law mer- 
chant. They are neither on their face 
made payable to bearer, nor at any par- 
ticular time, nor in the currency of the 
realm, nor even under the terms of their 
issual permitted to be made payable to 
the order of the one to whom they are 
issued, as such one is expressly forbid- 
den to transfer them. 

Under the provisions of section 19 
of the Civil Code of Practice, and cases 
from this court cited thereunder, the 
transferee of such choses in action as 
are the coupon books sued on herein 
take but an equitable title thereto, they 
not being negotiable, as we have seen, 
and the assignor thereof is a necessary 
party in a suit by an assignee against 
the debtor. It is true that plaintiffs 


allege that they are unable to say trom 
whom they obtained the coupon books 


sued on, and that many of them were 
obtained from foreigners who are con- 
stantly shifting their places of abode, 
and perhaps between the time of obtain- 
ing the books and filing of the suits 
many of them had removed from the lo- 
cality and probably beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the court; still the rule of prac- 
tice found in the Code provision supra, 
and as upheld by the decisions of the 
court, may not be dispensed with by 
mere allegation, to say nothing of the 
denials thereon found in the answer. 
Such conditions, if they existed, would 
at least be required to be manifested 
in the legal way, which would be to 
issue summons for the assignors, and 
demonstrate by a return of the sheriff 
the facts which are alleged. The names 
of the assignors are known by the de- 
fendant, and, under proper proceedings, 
it could be compelled to furnish to the 
plaintiffs the name of the person to 
whom the different coupon books had 
been issued, as they were not issued to 
him by name, but by his number only. 
We are therefore of the opinion that 
the court committed error in overruling 
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the special demurrer based upon the 
ground stated. 

The necessity of complying with this 
requirement is further sought to be 
avoided by alleging that there existed a 
universal and well-known custom in that 
vicinity with reference to such coupon 
books as are involved in this suit; that 
the title to them should pass by delivery 
only, and that they circulated in that 
community, under such custom, as a spe- 
cies of circulating medium. This, how- 
ever, was denied by the answers, to 
which demurrers were sustained. With 
the allegations in the petition to this 
effect denied, an issue was made on this 
point, and the demurrer to the answer 
raising the issue should not have been 
sustained. 

The answers contain general denials, 
including one to the effect that none of 
the books had been purchased or trans- 
ferred in any way to the plaintiffs, or 
that they were the owners of same, and 
affirmatively alleging the right of the 
defendant to issue the books and to pre- 
scribe that they should not be trans- 
ferred, and should be payable only in 
merchandise at the store which issued 
them. Defendant insists that this is not 
in violation of either section 244 of the 
Constitution or of section 1350 or 2738r 
of the Kentucky Statutes, 1915 edition, 
because it is alleged that the coupon 
books were issued at a time when the 
wage-earner had not then earned any 
wages, or, if he had earned any, same 
was not due at the time he received the 
coupon book. It relies on the doctrine 
laid down by this court in the case of 
Avent Beattyville Coal Company vs. 
Commonwealth, 96 Ky. 218, and insists 
that it had the right to issue the coupon 
books at the time it did so, and also the 
right to prescribe that they should not 
be transferred and should be payable 
only in merchandise at the store by 
which they were issued. To this we are 
unable to agree. 

The question was presented in that 
case as to whether the employer was 
criminally liable under the statute (sec- 
tion 1350) for failing to pay its em- 
ployes their wages “in lawful money of 
the United States,” as was required by 
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both the section of the Constitution 
supra and the then existing statute upon 
the subject. The statute has been some- 
what changed since that time, in that 
now, under section 2738r, there are pre- 
scribed pay days, they being the Ist 
and 15th days of each month, and the 
wages earned up to fifteen days before 
each pay day shall be paid at that par- 
ticular time in lawful money of the 
United States. The statute, as it then 
existed, did not designate specified pay 
days, but it was shown in that case that 
there was a contractual pay day, which 
was every month, and it was insisted 
by the commonwealth that the defend- 
ant therein had violated the statute by 
failing to pay its employes as required 
therein. 

The testimony for the prosecution 
showed that between the pay days the 
defendant issued the coupons or script 
complained of at the solicitation and 
request of its employes, and there was 
nothing to show that there was any com- 
pulsion used or attempted to be used by 
the employer to force the employe to 
accept the coupons or certificates in pay- 
ment of his wages. 

This court therein held that the time 
when the employer under the statute 
was compelled to pay his employes in 
lawful money of the United States was 
the day which under the statute pay- 
ment was due, or, as in that case, the 
day which, under the contracting exist- 
ing between the employer and employe, 
the payment of his wages was due; that 
inasmuch as the coupon books and script 
there involved were issued in payment 
of wages not due, and the employe was 
not compelled to accept them in pay- 
ment of any wages, the offense of vio- 
lating the statute had not been commit- 
ted. Under that authority, if the de- 
fendant herein is right in its contention 
that the books sued on were issued, as 
alleged by it, no indictment would lay 
against it for issuing the books under 
the circumstances. 

But because this is true it does not 
necessarily follow that, if the employe 
had not exhausted the credit represented 
by such books at the time his wages be- 
came due, and for which or in anticipa- 
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tion of which they were issued, he could 
not, after his wages became due, present 
to his employer the book, or unused 
portion of it, and demand and be en- 
titled to be paid lawful money of the 
United States therefor. True, it might 
not have been criminal to have issued 
the books under the circumstances at 
the time they were issued, but it would 
be a violation of the statutes not to re- 
deem the books, if the wages for which 
they were issued were due, on presen- 
tation by the wage-earner. Any other 
construction would destroy the very pur- 
pose of the act and enable the employer 
to perpetrate all of the mischief which 
the statute, as well as the Constitution, 
intended to prevent. 

These laws are founded on a whole- 
some public policy. Frequently the em- 
ployment is in remote localities and 
away from centers of population, and 
where the people to be supplied are 
composed almost exclusively of the em- 
ployes of the plant or enterprise. If 
such merchandise script or coupon books 
could be issued redeemable only at the 
store of the employer, and then only in 
merchandise, all competition would be 
removed; for no one could be found with 
sufficient courage to undertake to com- 
pete with the employer for the trade of 
his employes under such circumstances. 
The opportunity would thus be afforded 
for the employer to practice the most 
cruel extortion and demand and obtain 
exorbitant profits through the enforced 
necessity of his employes patronizing 
his store. To prevent the employe from 
being thus imposed upon, and to induce 
competition at such places, the laws 
under consideration were enacted requir- 
ing that the employe should be paid his 
wages in money, with which he could 
buy his necessities from his employer 
or any competitive dealer, thus relieving 
him from the effects of a monopoly, and 
affording an inducement to others to 
compete for his trade. 

Monopolies are universally regarded 
as inimical to the common weal. They 
are the enemies and destroyers of 
healthy and legitimate commerce, and 
laws enacted for their suppression 
should be hailed with approval, and, if 
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possible, be so construed and applied 
as to accomplish the desired end. If 
the laborer, after his wages became due, 
were not allowed to have such coupon 
books, or the unused portions thereof, 
redeemed in cash, the very purpose of 
the law would be thwarted and the mis- 
chief sought to be remedied would flour- 
ish without hindrance; for it is an easy 
matter to see that a sufficiency of such 
books might be issued between pay days 
to consume all of the wages to become 
due on the following pay day, and, al- 
though not consumed at that time, if the 
contention of the appellant is correct, 
the laborer would be compelled to take 
credit therefor, and this process might 
continue throughout his employment, 
and the only place where the books 
could be redeemed would be at the com- 
pany’s store, and then in merchandise 
only. As stated, this would defeat the 
very purpose of the law, and we decline 
to so construe it. 

It is alleged in the pleadings of plain- 
tiffs that the wages for which the cou- 
pon books sued on were issued were due 
at the time of the filing of the suit, or 
at least before the rendition of the judg- 
ment. This is nowhere denied, and we 
know from the very terms of the law 
itself that the wages for which the 
books were issued must have been due 
at the time of the filing of the pleadings 
mentioned and before judgment. If the 
laborer had the right to demand and re- 
ceive cash for these books, or unused 
portions thereof, he also had the right 
to transfer to his assignee that which he 
nossessed. To deny him this privilege 
of so transferring this right, although 
the books are endeavored to be made 
non-transferable, would enable the em- 
ployer by this stipulation to set aside 
altogether the provisions of the law, and 
thereby set at naught the commendable 
purpose of the lawmaker in enacting it. 
Such a consequence cannot meet with 
our approval. Moreover, the wage- 
earner is entitled to be paid in lawful 
money, and the wages earned by him 
constitute property which he is entitled 
to deal with as he pleases, including a 
sale or transfer thereof and it is incom- 
petent for the employer to abridge this 
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right in the manner attempted by the 
issuing of the books sued on. 

By a parity of reasoning, if the la- 
borer could, after the wages become due 
and payable, demand and receive the 
cash, he can transfer that right to his 
assignee. We find no decision from any 
court in conflict with this; on the con- 
trary, the case of Kentucky Coal Min- 
ing Co. vs. Mattingly, 133 Ky. 526, by 
analogy at least, proves this rule. In 
that case, instead of the issuing of cou- 
pons, there were issued by the operator 
of the mine metal checks in denomina- 
tions of the coins of the United States, 
from 5 cents up to $1. Under a general 
custom these coins circulated in the com- 
munity as currency, but on redemption 
they were to be discounted in the hands 
of the holder ten per cent. It was shown 
that the mine owner agreed to redeem 
these metallic checks in the hands of 
everybody except the plaintiff in that 
case, but as to it the defendant refused 
to redeem them in cash, just as the de- 
fendant in this case declines to redeem 
the coupon books in the hands of anyone 
for cash. Notwithstanding this, this 
court decided that the plaintiff therein 
was entitled to recover judgment for 
the full amount represented by the 
checks which he owned and upon which 
he sued. Our conclusion then is that, if 
the plaintiffs are bona fide assignees of 
the coupon books sued on, and which 
represent payments for wages earned 
and past due, they are entitled to de- 
mand and receive for the face value 
thereof, from the defendant, lawful 
money of the United States, and that 
when this was refused plaintiffs had a 
right to file and maintain his suit; but 
they should prosecute it in the manner 
pointed out by the law, which is that 
the assignors of the books should be 
made parties, as is prescribed by section 
19 of the Civil Code of Practice, and 
authorities thereunder. 

As the plaintiffs’ ownership of the 
books is put in issue by the answer, it 
was error to sustain the demurrer there- 
to. It is attempted to be alleged in one 
paragraph of the answer that the assign- 
ment of these books was an assignment 
of wages, and that it was made con- 











trary to the provisions of section 4758a 
of the Statutes, in that the various cou- 
pon books as purchased by plaintiffs 
represented sums less than $200, and 
were for wages not then due, and that 
the assignment was not made as is pre- 
scribed by the section supra, and there- 
fore invalid. It will be noticed that be- 
fore that section can be applied the 
wages attempted to be assigned must 
not only be for sums less than $200, 
but the wages attempted to be assigned 
must be “wages to be earned or paid 
in the future.” 

Without determining whether these 
coupon books come within the purview 
of that statute as constituting wages, it 
is sufficient to say that under the pres- 
ent conditions of the pleadings, as we 
construe them, the wages of the employe 
of defendant, to whom the books were 
issued, are not shown to have been such 
as the statute requires to be transferred 
in the manner therein prescribed. 

For the errors in overruling the spe- 
cial demurrer to the petition, and in sus- 
taining the general demurrer to the an- 
swer putting in issue essential facts to 
enable the plaintiffs to recover, the 
judgment in the first case is reversed, 
and the motion for appeal in the second 
case is sustained and the appeal granted, 
and judgment therein reversed, with di- 
rections for proceedings consistent with 
this opinion. 

(188 S. W. Rep. 907.) 
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Duty of Bank to Return Vouchers to 
Depositor—Overdrafts 


VAN DYKE VS. OGDEN SAVINGS BANK. 
Supreme Court of Utah, September 11, 1916. 
alleged 


Photographic enlargements of 


forged checks, which clearly reveal differ- 
ences not discernible from the originals, 
though cumulative, are demonstrative and 
different from expert opinion as to identity 
of signatures, so that new trial may be 
granted on the ground of such evidence. 
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It is the common-law duty of the bank to 
return to the depositor his paid checks, as 
evidence of payment of debt to the named 
payees. 

Such rule does not apply if the checks 
represent an overdraft. 

Since a depositor has an absolute right 
to his paid checks unless they represent an 
overdraft, a depositor, seeking recovery of 
deposits on the ground that checks charged 
against her were forged, is not lacking in 
diligence, after demand for the checks, and 
refusal of possession or inspection, in failing 
to secure court order for production. 

Where defendant bank refused possession 
or inspection of paid checks to depositor, 
who alleged they were forged, and the court 
then ordered inspection only in the presence 
of the court stenographer, failure to move 
for continuance to secure such evidence did 
not show acquiescence or lack of diligence, 
since continuance would have been useless. 

The mere fact that demand for paid 
checks by depositor suing to recover de- 
posits on the ground that the checks were 
forged was oral does not render it of no 
avail, the depositor being entitled to the 
checks, so that no demand was legally nec- 
essary, especially in view of the fact that 
the oral demand apprised the bank of its 
purpose. (101 Pac. Rep.) 


Action by Louise Van Dyke (née 
Louise Turner) against the Ogden 
Savings Bank. Judgment for defend- 
ant, and order denying new trial, and 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded, with directions. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


Frick, J.: The plaintiff alleged in 
her complaint that the defendant was 
“engaged in the business of a savings 
bank at Ogden, Utah”; that plain- 
tiff formerly was the wife of one J. J. 
Turner and that she then “bore the 
name of Louise Turner”; that on De- 
cember 29, 1908, in the name of Louise 
Turner, she deposited with the defend- 
ant bank the sum of $4,400, upon which 
sum the defendant agreed to pay inter- 
est at the rate of four per cent. per an- 
num, compounded semi-annually; that 
on the 13th, and again on the 25th of 
October, 1913, she demanded said sum 
with the accrued interest thereon from 
the defendant, and that it then refused, 
and still refuses, to pay the same; that 
the amount deposited as aforesaid, with 
the accrued interest thereon, aggregated 
the sum of $5,531.83, for which she 
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prayed judgment. The defendant an- 
swered the complaint, and denied “that 
the plaintiff deposited in the name of 
Louise Turner in said defendant bank 
the sum of $4,400 as alleged, but admits 
that certain moneys were, on said day, 
deposited to the credit of said plaintiff 
under said name.”” Defendant also ad- 
mits that it agreed to pay interest as 
alleged on said deposit. The defendant 
further admitted a demand and refusal 
to pay and as an affirmative defense 
averred that all the moneys that were 
deposited as aforesaid “have been fully 
withdrawn by or upon the order of, and 
paid to, or upon the order of, plaintiff.” 
The defendant further denied all indebt- 
edness. A trial to a jury resulted in a 
verdict for the defendant. The court 
entered judgment upon the verdict, de- 
nied plaintiff's motion for a new trial, 
and she appeals. 

We have set forth the substance of 
the pleadings to show both the nature 
of the action and the character of the 
defense. The plaintiff thus alleged that 
she had deposited a certain sum of 
money with the defendant bank, which 
it refused to pay to her. The defend- 
ant, while not admitting that plaintiff 
had deposited the amount alleged, and 
while not admitting any specific amount, 
nevertheless admitted that “certain 
moneys” had been deposited for the 
credit of the plaintiff. Defendant, how- 
ever, averred that all the money that 
was deposited had, “‘upon the order of 
plaintiff,” been withdrawn from the 
bank. The issues were thus quite nar- 
row. 

At the trial practically the whole 
question hinged upon the genuineness of 
plaintiff's signatures to the checks that 
were drawn against the deposit, and the 
authority of her husband to withdraw 
her money from the bank. It was made 
to appear that a large portion of the 
money that was deposited by the plain- 
tiff had been withdrawn upon checks 
purporting to have been drawn and 
signed by plaintiff. The plaintiff, how- 
ever, contended at the trial, and here in- 
sists, that all the checks, with the ex- 
ception of one or two small ones, were 
drawn by J. J. Turner; that he signed 
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her name thereto without her knowledge 
or consent, and she insisted at the trial, 
and now insists, that her signatures to 
the checks were forged. A part of the 
deposited money was paid to J. J. Tur- 
ner upon drafts drawn by him, which 
drafts, plaintiff insists, he not only had 
no authority to make, but that they were 
drawn and paid without her knowledge 
or consent. The real contest, therefore, 
arose over the genuineness of the signa- 
tures to the checks in question. 

The plaintiff denied signing the 
checks, denied the authority of her hus- 
band to sign her name thereto, and she 
also denied all knowledge respecting the 
making and paying of the checks and 
drafts aforesaid. For the reasons here- 
inafter appearing it is not necessary to 
set forth the evidence of the several 
witnesses, except to state that the plain- 
tiff, in addition to her own statements, 
also produced evidence of experts in 
handwriting, and other evidence, tending 
to show that the signatures to the checks 
were forgeries. Upon the other hand 
the defendant produced plaintiff's for- 
mer husband, J. J. Turner, who testi- 
fied that she did sign the checks in ques- 
tion. The defendant also produced 
several experts in handwriting who tes- 
tified that in their opinions the disputed 
signatures were in the handwriting of 
the plaintiff. If it were not for the 
matters now to be stated the judgment 
would have to be affirmed. 

As before stated, however, the princi- 
pal question for determination at the 
trial was whether the signatures to the 
checks were genuine or were forgeries. 
Both sides having presented their evi- 
dence upon that question, the court sub- 
mitted the case to the jury upon instruc- 
tions as to the law, of which no com- 
plaint is made. The plaintiff, however, 
vigorously contends that the court failed 
to exercise, or had abused, its discretion 
in refusing to grant her a new trial upon 
the ground of newly discovered evidence. 
Upon the other hand, the defendant in- 
sists that the court’s rulings were right 
for the reasons: (1) That the alleged 
newly discovere’ evidence was merely 
cumulative; and (2) that plaintiff did 
not exercise due, or any, diligence to ob- 














tain and produce said alleged newly dis- 
covered evidence at the trial. 

The nature or character of the alleged 
newly discovered evidence, and the un- 
disputed facts, as they are made to ap- 
pear by the affidavits filed in support of 
the motion for a new trial, relating to 
plaintiff's conduct and the efforts that 
were made to produce said evidence, are 
as follows: Plaintiff's counsel, Mr. 
Kimball, deposed that not less than 60 
days before the case was called for trial 
he spoke to one of defendant’s counsel, 
and demanded that the checks, or orders, 
relied on in the action by the defendant 
be produced for inspection ; that defend- 
ant’s counsel, at that time, neither 
granted nor denied the request, but did 
ask for time to consult with his partner 
and associate counsel; that about two 
weeks before the trial defendant’s said 
counsel refused to produce said checks, 
and refused plaintiff's counsel inspection 
thereof; that one Douglas Swan, an ex- 
pert in handwriting, was requested by 
plaintiff and her counsel to procure in- 
spection of said checks for the purpose 
of making comparisons of the signatures 
thereon with plaintiff's genuine signa- 
tures and to better qualify himself to 
testify as an expert at the trial of said 
case; that said Swan, prior to the trial 
of said case, also demanded inspection 
of said checks from defendant’s counsel 
for the purpose aforesaid, but was re- 
fused inspection, and was by said coun- 
sel informed that he could not obtain 
such inspection from the defendant. 

The plaintiff also deposed in her affi- 
davit in support of her motion for a new 
trial that she had requested her said 
counsel, Mr. Kimball, and the witness, 
Mr. Swan, to procure said checks for 
inspection for the purpose aforesaid. It 
is also made to appear from the affidavits 
filed in support of the motion for a new 
trial that, in order to make a proper 
comparison of the signatures to the said 
checks with the genuine signatures of 
the plaintiff, and to demonstrate the dif- 
ference between the genuine and the 
alleged forged signatures to the checks, 
it was necessary to make photographic 
enlargements of said signatures; that 
said Swan demanded said checks for the 
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purpose of making such photographic 
enlargements and that he intended to 
and would have made such photographs 
before the trial, had his request been 
granted. It is also made to appear that 
when the case was on trial and defend- 
ant’s counsel had produced the checks 
and papers relied on by the defendant 
to establish its defense in court, plain- 
tiff’s counsel again, in open court, de- 
manded possession and inspection of said 
checks and papers; that defendant’s 
counsel objected to plaintiff's counsel 
being given possession of said checks 
and papers, but suggested that they 
should have the right of inspection only 
in presence of the court stenographer 
and while the checks were in her posses- 
sion and under her control; that that was 
the first and only inspection plaintiff, or 
plaintiff's counsel, obtained of said 
checks and papers. 

It further appears from the record 
that after the jury had returned a ver- 
dict, and within the time plaintiff was 
required to file her motion for a new 
trial, the prosecuting attorney, in the 
name of the State of Utah, obtained in- 
spection and possession of said checks 
for the purpose of making enlarged 
photographs of the signatures thereto; 
that said prosecuting attorney, on behalf 
of the State of Utah, did procure an ex- 
pert in handwriting and signatures, and 
one skilled in making photographic en- 
largements of signatures, to make photo- 
graphic enlargements of the signatures 
and writings relied on by the defendant 
in this action; that said enlarged signa- 
tures, properly authenticated, were made 
a part of plaintiff's motion for a new 
trial in connection with the affidavit of 
said expert, and such enlargements, 32 
in number, are made a part of the record 
on appeal to this court. 

Both the ‘expert aforesaid and said 
Swan also deposed in their respective 
affidavits that the signatures relied on 
by the defendant, in their opinions, are 
forgeries; that the photographic en- 
largements clearly show, and in their 
judgments will demonstrate, the pecu- 
liarities and characteristics of plaintiff's 
handwriting and also that of her hus- 
band, and will demonstrate the differ- 
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ence between the two handwritings ; that 
said difference can only be shown and 
demonstrated to the minds of ordinary 
jurors, who are laymen, by the photo- 
graphic enlargements of said signatures. 

The photographic enlargements of the 
signatures to the checks, as _ before 
stated, are before us. While it would 
perhaps not be proper for us to state 
the impression those enlargements has 
made upon our minds, yet it is proper 
for us to state that it requires no argu- 
ment to convince a disinterested mind 
that the enlarged signatures make much 
clearer the characteristics and peculi- 
arities of the signatures that are in dis- 
pute, and therefore make clear that 
which, without them, was obscure and 
extremely doubtful. Moreover, the al- 
leged newly discovered evidence is of 
the character which, in one sense, is di- 
rect, and is certainly more positive than 
would be the opinions of experts be- 
cause it is naturally and essentially 
what may be termed “demonstrative evi- 
dence.” If it be conceded, however, 
that the alleged newly discovered evi- 
dence, for the reasons stated, may be 
received and considered, notwithstand- 
ing its character, yet the question of 
whether plaintiff and her counsel exer- 
cised due and reasonable diligence in the 
premises still remains to be answered. 

If it were not for the conceded con- 
duct of the defendant and its counsel in 
refusing plaintiff, her counsel and wit- 
ness possession and inspection of the 
checks in question, it would be clearly 
our duty to approve the ruling and 
judgment of the court below. When we 
come to consider the conduct of the de- 
fendant and its counsel in the premises, 
however, plaintiff's case assumes a dif- 
ferent aspect. 

For obvious reasons we need not 
dwell upon the duties of a banker to his 
depositor. We shall, however, for a 
moment pause to inquire into the actual 
condition of things as they are made 
to appear from the record. The record 
shows that on December 29, 1908, there 
was deposited under plaintiff's former 
name of Louise Turner in the defendant 
bank the sum of $4,208.40; on May 1, 
1909, the additional sum of $101.50, 
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and one June 1, following, the further 
sum of $120, making in the aggregate a 
deposit of $4,429.90. The first with- 
drawal of $100 was made on June 15, 
1909. During that and the following 
year, and the year 1911, withdrawals 
were made in various amounts and at 
different dates, and on December 5, 
1911, the final balance, amounting to 
$7.30, was withdrawn from the bank. 
All the amounts withdrawn, with the 
exception of one or two small amounts 
which were drawn by plaintiff herself, 
were withdrawn by J. J. Turner, either 
upon checks to which it is claimed plain- 
tiff's name was signed by her, or by 
drafts drawn by him. Plaintiff’s de- 
posits were, therefore, withdrawn within 
a period of about two and one-half years, 
and during all of the time, and for a 
long time thereafter, she had no knowl- 
edge of that fact, but supposed her 
money was safely in the defendant bank, 
drawing interest. Neither did she, dur- 
ing all that time, at least not person- 
ally, receive any statement of her ac- 
count, nor were any of her paid and 
canceled checks returned to her by the 
bank. Indeed, when she, through her 
counsel, finally demanded posséssion of 
what the bank claims were her personal 
orders or checks upon the bank, they 
were refused, not only possession, but 
were also refused inspection thereof, 
and all this in the very teeth of her 
right to have possession of and control 
over her own paid checks as evidence 
showing to whom she had paid money 
and for what purpose she had paid it. 
In speaking of the custom that is prac- 
tically universal respecting the deposi- 
tor’s right to the possession of his paid 
checks as between himself and the bank, 
the author, in 2 Morse on Banks and 
Banking, Sec. 460, says: 

“But further than this, there is 
ground for holding that it is also a duty 
of the bank at common law to return 
his paid checks to the depositor. He is 
considered to have the better right to 
them, for they are regarded as his evi- 
dence of payment of his debt to the 
payee named in them. The bank is said 
to hold them only as his agent.” 

The foregoing rule, of course, has no 
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application in case the check represerts 
an overdraft. In such event the bank, 
as a matter of course, has a right to re- 
tain the check as evidence of the draw- 
er’s order to pay, and that it has paid, 
the amount subject to his order. There 
may be other circumstances under 
which the bank, for a time at least, may 
have the right to retain the depositor’s 
checks as evidence, but no bank can suc- 
cessfully dispute the depositor’s right 
to the possession of his paid checks, 
much less his right to inspection. Of 
course, the bank may obtain the checks 
from the depositor as evidence in the 
ordinary way if they are material in any 
controversy between it and a depositor 
or otherwise. In this case, however, 
both the bank and its counsel not only 
invaded, but wholly disregarded, the 
legal rights of both plaintiff and her 
counsel without any legal excuse or jus- 
tification whatever. We do not mean 
to be understoood (indeed, we think the 
contrary is the fact) that either the offi- 
cers of the bank or its counsel intended 
any wrong. Constructively, however, 
their acts and conduct had precisely the 
same effect upon plaintiff's case and her 
rights as though counsel had entertained 
bad motives. 

It is, however, contended that the 
plaintiff had an adequate remedy by 
going into court and obtaining an order 
to obtain possession and inspection of 
the checks for the purposes alleged by 
her and her counsel, and hence it is con- 
tended that neither counsel nor plaintiff 
had exercised due or reasonable dili- 
gence in the premises. The foregoing 
contention and the character of ‘the al- 
leged newly discovered evidence present 
the only real difficulty in this case: After 
much reflection, and with considerable 
hesitation, if not with reluctance, we 
have been forced to the conclusion, 
which, however, has become firmly fixed, 
that the present case is an exception to 
the general rule. If in order to obtain 
possession of the checks it had required 
legal action of any kind, we would say 
that plaintiff’s counsel were derelict in 
not taking that action. Where, how- 
ever, as here, defendant’s counsel had 
no right whatever to deny either posses- 
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sion or inspection of the checks, and 
where, as here, it was the defendant's 
duty to return plaintiff's checks to her, 
they, by reason of their conduct, ob- 
tained an undue advantage for their 
client over plaintiff. For the reasons 
stated it does not lie in the mouth of 
either the defendant or its counsel to 
say to plaintiff: 

“You were not diligent. You should 
have gone into court and coerced us to 
grant you possession and inspection of 
your checks.” 

To hold that counsel may successfully 
take and defend such a position upon an 
application of this kind is tantamount 
to placing a premium upon efforts to 
withhold evidence from the adversary 
to which he is clearly entitled. While 
counsel in no case and under no circum- 
stances can be required to point out or 
to furnish evidence to the adversary, yet 
in no event and under no circumstances 
can a court uphold counsel in any act 
which is calculated to bring the admin- 
istration of justice into reproach, or 
which tends to conceal or withhold 
proper and material evidence from the 
court or from the adverse party, and in 
ease counsel have benefited their client 
by their conduct in withholding from the 
opposite party relevant and material 
evidence, or in denying him access to 
such evidence before trial, they are not 
to be heard to say to him, in case after 
the trial he discovers that in refusing 
him possession or inspection he has been 
greatly prejudiced, while his adversary 
has been benefited, that in addition to 
making timely demand he should also 
have brought an action in court. Under 
such circumstances no injury can come, 
nor can any legal prejudice result, from 
requiring the offending party to submit 
to a full and fair trial of the case. More- 
over, to sustain counsel’s contention 
would result in making the trial of cases 
a mere game of strategy. 

Defendant’s counsel, however, also 
urge that, when the district court ruled 
that plaintiff's counsel should not have 
possession of the checks and should in- 
spect them only in the presence of the 
stenographer, they acquiesced in the rul- 
ing. What else could they have done? 
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They obtained a ruling which, no doubt, 
reflected the court’s best judgment, and 
that was all they were entitled to. It 
is, however, said that plaintiff's counsel 
should then have applied for a continu- 
ance of the case. To make such an ap- 
plication, no doubt, ordinarily is the 
proper course to pursue. Under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, however, and 
especially in view of the court’s ruling 
that plaintiff's counsel should be given 
possession of the checks and should have 
the right of inspection only in the pres- 
ence of the court stenographer, such an 
application would have been a mere 
waste of time. Without possession of 
the checks a continuance would have 
been useless. The law does not require 
useless things. All that plaintiff’s coun- 
sel waived or lost in not excepting to the 
court’s ruling or in failing to apply for 
a continuance at the time was the right 
to review the court’s action in that re- 
gard. They lost nothing else. 

Defendant’s counsel, however, also 
contend that the demand for possession 
and inspection of the checks was insuffi- 
cient because not in writing, and that it 
is therefore of no avail. We have al- 
ready seen that the defendant should 
have delivered possession of the checks 
to the plaintiff as a matter of duty; 
hence no demand was legally necessary. 
But entirely apart from that, the de- 
mand was sufficient. Defendant’s coun- 
sel were clearly apprised of what the 
demand was for, and they denied it, not 
because it was not in writing, but for 
other reasons. In view of that fact, 
even though they had such a right they 
waived it. 

Finally, it is insisted that the ques- 
tion of granting a new trial upon the 
ground of newly discovered evidence, 
and especially where such evidence is, 
in its nature, cumulative, and the fur- 
ther question of whether the party ap- 


my 
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plying for the new trial has exercised 
due and reasonable diligence in the 
premises, are questions that always are, 
largely if not entirely, left to the 
sound discretion of the trial courts. We 
need not refer to the numerous authori- 
ties which support those propositions. 
The rule that those questions must be 
left to the sound legal discretion of the 
trial court, and that appellate courts 
can grant relief only in case where it 
is made to appear, with at least reason- 
able clearness, that the trial court has 
abused its discretion, or has refused 
to exercise it, has practically become 
universal. This court, in common with 
many other courts, has frequently so 
held, and we have no desire to, nor do 
we by anything we have said, relax 
that wholesome rule. Upon the con- 
trary, we thoroughly approve of it and 
reafirm it. Without entering into fur- 
ther argument, however, it must suffice 
to say that in view of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this case, as _ before 
stated, we feel constrained to hold, and 
do hold, that it must be considered as 
an exception to the general rule. It is 
quite clear that the district court did 
not take that view, but in all respects 
treated this case as falling within the 
general rules which govern the grant- 
ing or denying of new trials, and hence 
we think that the court failed to pass 
on, or to exercise its discretion upon, 
the actual case before it, which, for the 
purposes of this case, in effect amounted 
to what is ordinarily termed, “an abuse 
of discretion” in refusing to grant a 
new trial. 

The judgment is, therefore, reversed, 
and the cause is remanded to the dis- 
trict court of Weber county, with di- 
rections to grant a new trial. Costs to 
appellant. 


(100 Pac. Rep. 50.) 














Dr. Jim’s Trust 


By JOHN M. FRENCH 





“Doctor Jim’s Trust” is not an exaggerated piece of fiction. 


Characters and circumstances 


may vary, but it is still the same old, old story, familiar to all readers of daily newspapers. 


These tragedies must be expected under the conditions described, 
But the remedy is simple. 


nature of the individual is what it is. 


so long as the human 
All danger of the loss of 


property with its attendant misery and destitution is easily and effectually avoided when 
the guardianship of estates and legacies is left to a reputable and responsible trust company. 


—Editor Banker Magazine. 





CHAPT. I 
DOCTOR JIM 


OCTOR HARVEY JAMES, fa- 
D miliarly and belovedly known 
as “Doctor Jim,” was as much 
an institution of Hertfield as the town 
hall of the village itself. He had been 
born there and there he had lived for 
close on to seventy years without once 
having left home, except during the 
four years spent in college, since which 
time he had assisted in bringing practi- 
cally all of the native born population 
of the place into the world. 

A plain country doctor who looked 
the part and fitted it, he clung to old 
methods and old remedies as he did to 
old clothes. Younger and brighter men 
had occasionally come to dispute his 
practice, but there always came a time 
when each in turn was glad to leave 
Hertfield and its patients to Doctor 
Jim. Hertfield was too healthy a town 
for a young and aspiring physician. 

No one loved truth more, nor could 
anyone be more consistently honest in 
the expression of it than Doctor Jim. 
The habit would have wrought the un- 
doing of anyone else, but nothing could 
impair the veneration of the townsfolk 
for their doctor, nor undermine the con- 
fidence, especially of the poorer people, 
in his unfailing wisdom. 

“There’s a great doctor for you,” ex- 
claimed old Mrs. Delaney, who for years 


(Copyright, 1917, by John M. French. All 
Rights Reserved.) 





had supported herself and an invalid 
daughter by taking in washing. 

“When Maria was taken low the 
night before she died, I says to him: 
‘Doctor,’ I says, ‘has she any chance at 
all?’” 

““Chance?’ he says, ‘Chance? It 
would be gamblin’ with the Almighty to 
take a chance on her,’ he says. 

“How long do you think she’ll last, 
Doctor?” I says. 

“She'll last about as long, Mrs. De- 
laney, he says, ‘as a bar of laundry 
soap with three weeks’ washin’ off of it. 
She'll die to-night,’ and sure enough, 
she did. God bless him, he’s a won- 
derful doctor.” 

There were at least a hundred others 
in Hertfield just as admiring of and 
just as grateful to Doctor Jim as this 
poor washerwoman. 

Doctor Jim compounded and dis- 
pensed his own simple remedies, which 
helped to add to his constant state of fi- 
nancial embarrassment, because he sel- 
dom remembered to charge them. More- 
over, he was never known to send a bill 
to anyone. His patients, as a rule, were 
honest and paid him when they had the 
money. When they didn’t have it, he 
went without: 

Margery, his wife, was wont to com- 
plain at times, and then the doctor would 
sooth her with the promise of a new 
bonnet, or maybe a trip to the city as 
soon as Marty McQuade, the carpenter 
with a sick wife and ten small children, 
had finished his job on Lawyer Smith’s 
place, or when Bill Brown got the con- 
tract to paint the old _ school-house. 
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Meanwhile, he grew a wee bit shabbier, 
and the little account at the general 
store continued to pile up. 


CHAPT. II 
THE LEGACY 


Once something extraordinary hap- 
pened: Old Mrs. MacQuilkin, who 
everybody thought was the poorest per- 
son outside of the almshouse, suddenly 
died and left Doctor Jim one thousand 
dollars for constant and valued service 
during forty years. 

The Doctor treated himself to a pair 
of new shoes which he had needed very 
badly, and Margery blossomed forth in 
a new gown. The bill at the store was 
settled, and the old couple were begin- 
ning to think about a trip to New York. 
It was to be the first real holiday for 
either since their honeymoon. 

Just at this time Bob Spooner 


dropped in after tea to congratulate the 
Doctor on his good fortune, and inci- 
dentally to tip him off to a good thing, 


if he would solemnly promise not to 
breathe a word of it to anyone. 

The Doctor promised. 

“Well, you know the property back 
of the town hall,’ Spooner began, 
“where Judge Sinclair’s house is, and 
the row of houses next it before you 
come to the Hertfield Hotel? Well, the 
new branch that is to connect Hertfield 
with the main line of the K. & W. Rail- 
way will soon be started, and the road 
will simply have to have the site of the 
Sinclair mansion for a terminal. The 
rest of the property, including the 
hotel, will be needed for yards and 
freight sheds.” 

This information Spooner had gotten 
from a fellow on the inside who had 
been a private secretary once to the 
president of the K. & W. They, of 
course, had to keep everything dark just 
at present, because once it became 
known that the railroad was coming to 
Hertfield, prices would go up like a 
rocket and no one would sell. 

“You know I am well acquainted 
with the Judge,” continued Spooner, 
leaning forward and gently tapping the 
doctor on the shoulder. ‘Now that his 
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wife has died, the old man wants to go 
to live with his married daughter out 
West, and would be willing to sell at a 
reasonable figure, and as the hotel peo- 
ple have been losing money right along, 
they'll be only too glad to let go for 
what they can get. Confidentially, we 
can buy the whole dashed property for 
fifty thousand dollars, and sell it to the 
railroad for a quarter of a million. 
There’s nothing else to it. All we need 
is about eight hundred dolars to bind the 
deal, and two hundred thousand dollars 
is as good as made.” 

Spooner also intimated that if the 
Doctor wanted to come in, he would 
give him a quarter interest for putting 
up the eight hundred. “Lots of fel- 
lows,” he said, “would jump at the 
chance to make a round turn like this,” 
but he couldn’t trust them. “They 
might blab, and then everything would 
be up spout.” Besides, he was anxious 
to show his high regard for the Doctor 
by putting a good thing in his way. 

Doctor Jim had never been accus- 
tomed to good things. He had often 
seen them—lots of them, but always at 
a distance, a very respectful distance. 
Never in his most avaricious dreams did 
he ever aspire to a hundredth part of 
the wealth that now began to unfold. 
A great light began to dawn upon him, 
and for the first time he began to re- 
alize that he had been blind all his life. 

Just the shadow of a suspicion 
crossed his mind after Spooner had 
gone, that it might have been more busi- 
nesslike to have taken a receipt for the 
money. But, of course, he knew Bob 
Spooner, and everything would come 
out all right. He despised himself for 
the suspicion. 


CHAPT. III 
WEE JESSIE 


A few days after this transaction 
Doctor Jim received a bulky letter 
written in a hand so illegible that 
neither he nor Margery could quite 
make it out, and Mrs. Toomey, the min- 
ister’s wife, was called in to decipher it. 
That same evening the news was flashed 
to every house and hamlet in Hertfield 
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that a young lady, a niece of Doctor 
Jim, was coming to live with him. She 
was heiress, so the story ran, to a for- 
tune variously estimated at from a hun- 
dred thousand to a million dollars, ac- 
cording to the neighbor telling it. 

In the main, however, the facts were 
correct, though the young lady was but 
a maiden of six, and the value of her 
fortune had been multiplied many times. 
A widowed half sister of the Doctor 
had died, and to him had been commit- 
ted the care of the little girl and her 
estate. 

It was a happy day for Doctor Jim 
and Margery when the little orphan 
came. She supplied the one thing they 
had longed for in their always contented 
but, none the less, lonely lives. She 
was a very fair child whose little man- 
nerisms and delicately moulded face and 
figure bore the unmistakable imprint of 
refinement. In every way, except one, 
she presented a marked contrast to her 
rough old relative. She was just as 
outspoken and unsparing of the truth 
as he was. 

“You're awful ugly, ain’t you?” she 
exclaimed quite seriously, when the 
Doctor had taken her in his arms. But 
she patted his cheek as she said so, and 
tossing back a wealth of flaxen hair, 
lowered her tiny face to be kissed. 

From this moment they were boon 
companions. The old man and the lit- 
tle girl were constantly together. Often- 
times she accompanied him on his 
rounds, and it was not long before she 
took to making visits on her own ac- 
count. She came and went like a ray of 
sunshine which brightens as it enters, 
and always leaves a little warmth 
behind. 

In the evening after supper, when 
there were no more calls to make, Doc- 
tor Jim could always be found in his 
surgery; and wee Jessie would be there, 
too, leaning over the arm of his chair 
or seated on his knee, and delving into 
his pockets for the parcel of sweetmeats 
which were always to be found there, 
even at the cost of a limited ration of 
tobacco. They would read together the 
stories of “Mother Goose” or “Alice in 
Wonderland” until Margery came to 
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put her to bed. Then the Doctor would 
light his pipe, and as the columns of 
smoke spread into a cloud above his 
head, he carved out many wonderful 
plans for the future of his little girl. 


CHAPT. IV 


THE DINNER PARTY 


About a week after Jessie had come 
to town, Mrs. Smith, the lawyer’s 
wife, called. Margery was so flus- 
tered when she opened the door and 
saw the great lady standing there that 
she dropped the skein of knitting yarn 
she carried. This was indeed such an 
unprecedented honor—one to which she 
had never aspired even in her dreams. 
Occasionally it had happened when they 
met coming out of church, that Mrs. 
Smith had said “good morning,’ but 
this was only when the lady chanced to 
be in an especially gracious mood. 

Margery had never sought a place in 
the social set of Hertfield. When there- 
fore the distinguished visitor not only 
smiled amiably, but greeted her with a 
cordial, “‘So-glad-you-are-at-home, Mrs. 
James,” she could only stammer an in- 
cohorent appreciation of the visit. A 
little later she added something about 
its being a very fine day, and then her 
somewhat scant conversational powers 
forsook her entirely. 

The silence that ensued lasted but a 
second, for her confusion was not shared 
by her visitor. 

“T’ve heard so much about your little 
niece, Mrs. James, I am told she is 
such a charming child. Mr. Smith and 
I just dote on children, you know. I 
suppose you will be taking a larger 
house now; and then you know you 
really ought to have a governess. I can 
recommend a very good one. Bringing 
up a young girl is such a responsibility 
these days. If I can be of any assist- 
ance to you I should be so glad. We’ve 
been such old neighbors that don’t you 
think we should know each other better? 
It’s really quite absurd, is it not, that 
we should so seldom meet?” 

Margery allowed that 
should be friendly. 


neighbors 
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“And now, my dear,” continued Mrs. 
Smith, “I want you and the Doctor to 
take dinner with us to-morrow night. 
Quite informal, you know. Nobody but 
ourselves. And bring little Jessie with 
you. She and my Mildred are just 
about an age, and I should so much like 
them to be friends. Now promise me 
you'll come; we should be so disap- 
pointed if you can’t.” 

Pleased, flattered, bewildered, Mar- 
gery promised. 

The Doctor was as much surprised as 
his wife. But he fussed and was for 
making some excuse to delay the honor 
indefinitely. He hated the Smiths. He 
had not scrupled to say so, and they 
knew it. He couldn’t therefore under- 
stand why they should ask him to their 
house. But Margery persuaded him 
and they went. 

Lawyer Smith outdid himself. He 
prevailed upon his guests to drink sev- 
eral glasses of wine, and after dinner 
insisted upon brewing an old fash- 
ioned punch. Under the seductive in- 
fluence of these and of three choice Ha- 


vanas, all bitter feeling quickly melted, 
and before it became time to go the 
Doctor was convinced that his host was 


a mighty fine fellow. He had always 
recognized him as an able man of af- 
fairs, and when the lawer volunteered 
to take care of little Jessie’s estate, his 
gratitude fairly bubbled over. 

Within little more than a week all her 
property in the South was sold, and the 
proceeds duly deposited in the local 
bank to await investment. 


CHAPT. V 
THE INVESTMENT 


Some weeks after the dinner party, 
Spooner met Doctor Jim in the street. 
“The very man I’ve been looking 
for,” he exclaimed, playfully draw- 
ing the arm of the physician through his 
own and leading him to his real estate 
office a few doors away. “I’ve got 
something really important to tell you.” 

“There’s been some hitch in that 
property deal. Oh, nothing to be 
alarmed about, of course. Everything 
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bound to come all right, but we'll have 
to have a little more money to swing it. 
The railroad people are not just quite 
ready, and as our option expires to- 
morrow, the only thing left for us to do 
is to take over the property. We'll only 
have to hold it a short time, maybe but 
a few days—then the road will be sure 
to negotiate.” 

Spooner produced a telegram from 
his “inside” friend to prove this. 

“We're thinking of raising the ante 
on them, and making the purchase price 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars in round numbers. They’ll stand 
for it all right because they can’t help 
themselves. Now, if you will advance 
the fifty thousand we need to make the 
purchase, I’ll return the money in full, 
and let you have a half interest in the 
profits. Nothing could be fairer. Per- 
haps within a week you'll pull down a 
cool ninety thousand. Of course, if you 
can’t put up the cash you'll forfeit the 
eight hundred deposit, and we'll both 
be out a fortune.” 

The Doctor hesitated. Fifty thousand 
dollars represented the entire estate of 
his little niece, and he should, of course, 
be very careful what he did with it. 
Perhaps he’d better let the eight hun- 
dred go. But Spooner reassured him. 
He pointed out how rich he could make 
the child. Never would such chance 
come again. Deals like this were picked 
up only once in a lifetime. 

Still the Doctor was a little slow in 
appreciating the situation. He even 
suggested that it might be prudent to 
consult Lawyer Smith. 

“Whatever you are crazy enough to 
do, don’t do that,” exclaimed Spooner. 
“T know Smith. He’s a sharper. If he 
should get word of this now, he’d grab 
the whole deal. You daren’t trust Smith 
with a penny’s worth of marbles.” 

This delineation of character so coin- 
cided with Dr. Jim’s former opinion 
that he softened. Before the argument 
ended, they were walking towards the 
bank, and when they came out a few 
uinutes later Spooner had in his pocket 
a certified check for fifty thousand 
dollars. 
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“There was no light in the room, but the dim rays of the lamp she carried disclosed the 
gaunt figure of Doctor Jim, seated in a chair by his desk, his legs stretched 
forward and his face turned toward the ceiling.” 


CHAPT. VI 


BUNCOED 


But it was not long before Lawyer 


Smith heard of the withdrawal of 
the money from the bank, and sent for 
Doctor Jim, who bluntly told him the 
whole truth. 

“Harvey James,” exclaimed the law- 
yer, “‘you’re an old fool. You’ve been 
buncoed and it serves you darn well 
right. Spooner has sold that property 
to you to earn a paltry commission, 
which is all either he or anyone else 
will ever get out of it. The entire strip 
of land and the buildings are not worth 


fifteen thousand dollars at a forced 
valuation, and when the two mortgages 
and seven years’ arrears of taxes are 
paid, there won’t be a cent of equity 
left. Besides, the title to the hotel is so 
cloudy that you’d need a foghorn to find 
your way to it. No one with a grain of 
sense would touch it with a forty foot 
pole. As for the K. & W. buying the 
property, why I myself sold them all 
the land they needed more than three 
weeks ago. You're cleaned out, you 
damned old fool, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

Doctor Jim listened silently until the 
lawyer had finished speaking. Then he 
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got up quietly, put on his hat and 
walked slowly homewards. 


CHAPT. VII 
THE SETTLEMENT 


Hello, Spooner, prompt as_ usual 
when there’s money in sight,’ said 
the lawyer, glancing up as the door 
of his private office opened some twenty 
minutes later, and the individual ad- 
dressed stood before him. “Have a 
seat.” 

“Well, you’ve done good work. I’m 
even with the darned old cuss and a 
handsome profit to boot. Not a scratch 
of a pen for the $50,000, eh? I didn’t 
think the old fool would have been quite 
so easy. You don’t deserve half a com- 
mission for so soft a thing as this. How- 
ever, you ll always find me liberal when 
the business is satisfactory. Here’s the 
five hundred I promised you and an- 
other for good measure.” 

He handed Spooner a check for 
$1,000. 


CHAPT. VIII 
THE END 


Doctor Jim arrived home forget- 
ful of two important commissions 
entrusted to him early that afternoon. 
He was also very late. The roast was 
spoiled and his wife’s temper was in 
keeping with the meat. He took his 
chiding without a murmur and tried 
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hard to eat, but it was no use. After a 
few mouthfuls, he gave up and Margery 
remarked that if he would stay out late 
it was not her fault if the dinner did not 
suit him. 

Coming behind her chair, he kissed 
wee Jessie tenderly on both cheeks. But 
Margery’s anger was not to be quickly 
appeased. She repelled an attempt at a 
caress. No, indeed! She was not to be 
bought off so lightly. He complained 
of weariness and, entering the surgery, 
closed the door. Wee Jessie had never 
seen him act so strangely before, and if 
Margery had not been so indignant she 
would have been surprised, too. She 
thought he was just sulking because of 
his spoiled dinner. ‘Let him alone,” 
she said, “he'll come to before morn- 
ing.” 

Some time after midnight she awoke 
to find he was not beside her. The lamp 
was still burning on the dresser. She 
took it and feeling her way down the 
narrow stairway, opened the surgery 
door. 

There was no light in the room, but 
the dim rays of the lamp she carried dis- 
closed the gaunt figure of Doctor Jim, 
seated in a chair by his desk, his legs 
stretched forward and his face turned 
toward the ceiling. 

On the floor, as it had fallen from 
his hand, lay a scrap of paper, in the 
crumpled folds of which remained a few 
specks of white powder. 

Doctor Jim had paid the penalty of a 
great and generous heart in the only 
way that to him seemed possible. 


aa 


New Counterfeit 


$5 Federal Reserve Note—On the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
check letter B; plate number indistinct 
—looks like 25; W. G. McAdoo, secre- 
tary of the treasury; John Burke, treas- 
urer of the United States; portrait of 
Lincoln. This counterfeit is printed 
from lithographic plates on fair quality 


paper, red and blue ink lines being used 
to imitate the silk fiber. 

The number of the specimen at hand 
is B7929174A. Most of the printing on 
this note is too heavy, and the fine lines 
—particularly of the lathe work—can- 
not be traced. It is a fairiy deceptive 
counterfeit. 
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Opportunities for American Banking, Trade and 
Enterprise in Greece 


By P. G. Zavpari 


GREECE 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells. 

In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells; 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield however broad. 


ECENT events now written in the 
R history of Eastern Europe attest 
the truth of Lord Byron’s lines. 
This poetic and laconic statement, writ- 
ten a century ago, has proved to be a 
prophecy which has been fulfilled by 
“native swords and native ranks” in the 
face of adverse and almost insurmount- 
able obstacles. The greatest of these 
was and always has been the attitude 
of powerful Christian nations whose in- 
fluence should naturally have been on 
the side of a brother Christian nation 
struggling to free millions of its people 
from a yoke of medieval oppression. 
It is most difficult to believe that the 
Greece of one hundred years ago could 
be the same country and the same na- 
tion that inherited the characteristics of 
a people who had formerly enjoyed such 
an enviable and well-merited position. 
During a period of five hundred years 
previous to 1828, the Turks had ruled 
Greece with cruelty beyond all concep- 
tion; and in their ignorance and un- 
bridled lust for gain, and their utterly 
lawless habit of destroying life and 
property, they had laid waste the coun- 
try, obliterating the grandest temples 
of art the world has ever known, and 
driving from their native country all but 
about 300,000 Greeks. Yet at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century 
this people, with the assistance of their 


—Byron, “Song of the Greek Poet.” 


brothers living in Russia, Austria, Italy, 
France and England, was able to sum- 
mon sufficient energy to successfully re- 
sist the Turks and through their display 
of courage and patriotic devotion they 
enlisted the attention and won the sym- 
pathy and assistance of the European 
powers. 

The briefest record of comparative 
statistics here will serve to indicate 
the important progress from threat- 
ened annihilation in 1821 up to a well- 
earned freedom and recognition of 
Greece as an independent world power. 
For comparison, the information given 
is presented for 1840 or thereabouts and 
for 1914, or an approximate date. 
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DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1840 


AREA 
1840 1914 


18,377 square miles. 24.077 square miles (in 2+ and 
48,250 square miles in 1914 


POPULATION 
752,077 in 1862. According to official statistics:— 
1,400,000 in 1881. 
2,631,952 in 1909. 
4,780,000 in 1914, 


REVENUE 


$3,223,706 in 1837. $30,000,000 in 1912, 
EXPENDITURE 
$4,010,805 in 1837. $28,509,000 in 1912. 


CURRANTS 


Tons exported, 9,822. 144,196 tons. 
OLIVES 
Nil. 83.563 tons produced. 
WINES 
Little grown in the Islands. 40,000 acres cultivated, 33,750 tons of wine and 
1,000 tons of grapes exported. 
WHEAT 
2,500 tons imported. 190,000 tons imported. 
ROADS 
The Demarcation report published in 1832 states 100 miles of roads were constructed in 1852 by 


that “All the roads which are used by caravans the work of the inhabitants and partly by the 
and individual travelers are encumbered with troops. 


rocks and ruins from the thoroughfares which 150 miles were constructed in 1867 at an ex- 
have been destroyed, and are so seriously inun- penditure of $700,000. : 
dated during the rainy seasons that passage is There were 500 miles of roads in 1912. 
practically impossible.” 
HARBORS 

The Demarcation report further states: “The Since 1837, $40,000,000 have been expended for 
ports are in a complete state of ruin and only the construction or improvement of twenty-two 
three harbors accommodating small craft, and two harbors. Furthermore, the Greek coast is better 
small shelters at the port of Nauplia for the sail- lighted at night than that of any other country. 


ing ships Hydra and Spetsai are all that remain 
that can be used in the whole of the kingdom.’’ 

The port of Pireaus in 1837 was a mere handful This same port now ranks as fourth port of 
of fishermen’s huts and little else than an ex- importance on the Mediterranean Sea. 


panse of sand. 


MARSHES 


_ When finally in 1828 the Turks were chased There still remain 34,800 acres of marsh after 
from Greece they abandoned the country with an expenditure of $20,000,000 made by the Gov- 
four persons out of five suffering from fever be- ernment. 
cause there were 220,000 acres of marsh. 
MINES 
Up to 1840 no mines were exploited. though In 1911 the gross returns of all mines in the old 
some ancient ruins of mines existed, as those re- Greece amounted to $5,000,000, and about 10,000 


cently captured in Macedonia. the gold mines of men draw regular wages of about $2,000,000. 
Philippos and Alexander the Great. 
MERCHANT MARINE 
The merchant marine numbered about 20,000 There are now about 1,000 sailing vessels ag- 


tons of shipping in 1840. gregating 200,000 tons, and 350 steamers aggre- 
gating 393,000 tons, and valued at $60,000,009. 


RAILWAYS 


In 1870 the first railway was built in Greece In 1911 there were 1,000 miles of railroads; in 
aniting Pireaus to Athens, a distance of seven 1916; 100 miles were built uniting Greece to the 
miles. other European nations, and plans are being made 

for 1,000 additional miles after the European war. 
TOWNS 

The long and destructive wars for independence There are now twenty-five beautiful towns of 

left in Greece little else than eleven towns in ruins. more than 25,000 inhabitants each, with all the 


modern comforts, gas, electricity, trolley cars and 
many fine buildings. 


The Corinthian canal also was constructed at a cost of $25,000,000. Its receipts in 1914 were 
$120,470. 
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BANKING 


The National Bank of Greece was 
established in 1841 and its assets on 
July 1, 1824, amounted to $1,167,- 
550; the sums deposited and bearing 
interest amounted to $7,450. Its treas- 
ury contained $71,675 in coins and 
$30,505 in paper. According to official 
balance-sheets the following amounts 
were deposited on December 31, 1914: 


POE TRE oiccuawaswtds? oom $1,400,000 
kre eerree er 7,200,000 
Bank of Athens .......... 25,000,000 
Commercial Bank .............. 2,600,000 
ME cc dvridimandennaeane 8,500,000 
rrr are 37,000,000 


The following tables are pertinent to 
the American banking trade and enter- 
prise. 

No official statistics are available for 
the years 1914 and 1915. 


EMIGRATION 


The following table was published by 
the Statistical Department at Washing- 
ton in 1914: 


PE cap ktavaedaane eee 12,144 Emigrants 
eR ret er rer 93,127 - 
Pike ated cdultene 46,283 = 
Ssts wand pesideesne 28,808 ” 
ail eke a wis ccen 20,262 es 
Pe asteksbbaawennaes 39,135 ” 
PPEES 4st be ctw aseanenn 37,021 - 
PT te Wasinceccaen seen 31,566 ” 
SP aieévekenss canescens 38,644 ' 
Pe tévkendsenwsedeanw 45,881 ” 


REMITTANCES 


According to official statistics pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Economy the 
sum of $18,459,895 was remitted in 
1913 from the United States to Greece 
through the following banks: 


National Bank of Greece.....,. $5,994,071 
Det GE -: ontevctacnscass 2,568,090 
Commercial Bank .............. 5,165,000 
Banque d’Orient ..........++0+: 251,490 
De SB ae wcdeeceesesa 602,300 
Banque Populaire .............. 455,854 
PG ED: cic dcnncdcsege: Se 3,423,090 

TD dkeeceuiunssadewecennes $18,459,895 
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Reading from left to right the three views given here are: (1) Pireaus, the Port of Athens; (2) Stadium 
at Athens from the Acropolis ; (3) a Square in Sparta 


REVENUES ASSIGNED FOR THE SERVICE OF 
THE GREEK DEBT 


The council of foreign bondholders 
has issued the following information 
compiled from figures published by 
the International Financial Commission 
at Athens with regard to the revenues 
assigned under the law of control for 
the service of the Greek debt from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1914: 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Greece, I believe, will face a period 
of great prosperity after the Euro- 
pean war, when industrial operations 
will have unusual opportunities for 
successful development. Such opera- 
tions can best be developed with foreign 
capital, and the conditions are ripe now 
for the institution for a banking and fi- 


Gross receipts December, 1914, Drachmai......................ccceeeees 2,630,387.72 
Gross receipts December, 1913, CCT rr eee re 2,511,330.46 
Estimated reecipts for 1914, ES Re ee rere Peete 28,900,000.00 
Actual receipts for 1914, oe eee ee eee eer eee ee ers 36,193,454.26 
Actual receipts for 1913, gn ne ne Re ee ee 28,848,838.39 
Difference between estimated and actual receipts for 1914, Drachmai.... -+7,293,454.26 
Difference between estimated and actual receipts for 1913, > eat — 51,161.61 

SHIPPING nance corporation, which will be essen- 


According to Lloyd’s Register the 
Grecian shipping was as follows: 


tially a holding company whose funds 
will be employed until other companies 


SS a ee ieee 9310 steamers valued at Dr. ..........ccccccccccce 75,000,000 
De -sAdawetcedpweradeaciee Ce rrr rrr 170,000.000 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The Government returns for the whole 
of Greece are as follows: 








operating in Greece shall be incorpor- 
ated there and financed locally. 
The principal element of a thought- 





1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
Imports ............. $38,107,295 $34,702,080 $30,813,430 $35,731,385 
EE Sivcexescescins 28,914,215 28,180,530 29,004,390 23,784,290 
Tete cisecces. SOD $62,882,610 $59,817,820 $59,515,675 

Table showing imports from principal countries: 

1910. 1911. 1912. 
GIN SENIOR on ea davieeseewnnee ses $6,900,000 $8,250,000 $7,500,000 
NE TS ee ee er ene ee 5.250,000 7,000,000 5,000,000 
DOT TIOEET 6.65 snsccesasseceas 4,000,000 5,000,000 5,650,000 
RE, fo td od he Sete ih eed ee eee 3,000,000 2,750,000 2,750,000 
EERE: SENET I a 2,000,000 2,100,000 2,000,000 
EE ad ied ade ver ptaiihemditcadieias 1,250,000 1,150,000 1,000,000 

Table showing exports to principal countries: 

. , . J 1910. 1911. 1912. 
CE: INOUE 65.5605 cscrcdesseness $6,500,000 $6,750,000 $5,150,000 
EE stchedintsteanes sw ebweusewad 3,000,000 3,250,000 3,000,000 
it a aad ae Lae cadtiobe 3,150,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 
Awstria-TMUngary ......cccscccccccces 2,750,000 2,700,000 3,200,000 
) SEE eee ee 2,750,000 2,800,000 2,100,000 
RA, cou dceeendocusaiiarsns 2,000,000 2,250,000 2,200,000 





Nore—-Returns for 1913, 1914, 1915, unobtainable. 
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Some Typical Scenes in Greece. Reading from left to right: the Acropolis ; the Canal of Corinth ; Labor- 
ers Returning Home from Vintage 


fully considered plan must be the es- 
tablishment of a Credit Foncier Hel- 
lenique, this to be fashioned after the 
Credit Foncier de France and other 
mutual and codperative societies of 
France. 

This society could accomplish the 
greatest development of Greece through 
agricultural mutual credits. There are 
none of these now, and the agricultural 
people cannot extend their cultivation of 
the land and reach their largest possi- 
bilities without such a plan of mutual 
banking. There is a peculiar fitness in 
instituting this system of agricultural 
banking, as the Government is consid- 
ering a plan to form the Survey Depart- 
ment, which will provide a system of 
books of survey and title, covering the 
entire country under the “Torrens Act.” 

By the law of December 16, 1861, the 
National Bank of Greece will be 
obliged to coéperate with any agricul- 
tural bank that may be established in 
Greece; and it will also be obliged to 
subscribe one-third of the capital stock 
of the agricultural bank, which sub- 
scription shall not exceed $400,000. 

By the establishment of the agricul- 
tural bank, the National Bank of Greece 
will also lose its privilege of making 
loans to farmers and of issuing bonds 
(laws of January 8, 1897). These 
privileges will therefore rest exclusive- 
ly with the agricultural bank. 

This will offer an unusual opportu- 
nity for a close codperation between the 
Government and the banking and finance 
corporation. 

Another project may be the equip- 
ment in modern style of the thermal 





bath establishments at Loutraky, and 
another at Aidypsos. The natural con- 
ditions at both the points mentioned are 
superior to those at the well-known 
baths of Vichy and Aix-les-Bains. They 
are patronized annually by over 50,000 
Greeks, Syrians and Egyptians, who 
now tolerate the almost forbidding con- 
ditions that prevail there. With the 
linking up of the Athens-Larissa line 
with the Oriental railways in 1916, and 
under new, sanitary and luxurious equip- 
ment the future success is beyond any 
doubt. 

The foremost Government contract to 
be let of enormous size is the aqueduct 
of Athens. 

For some years past the people of 
Athens have been concerned in the dis- 
cussion relating to a new and more per- 
fect water supply, the present service 
being found both insufficient in quantity 
as well as far from satisfactory in qual- 
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View of the Port of Pireaus and an Athenian Pedlar 


ity. But finality in discussion is not yet. 
There have been three schemes pro- 
posed for supplying the city with pure 
drinking water: 

First—The “Stymphalia” scheme, in 
connection with which the National 
Bank of Greece, using the bequest pur- 
posely left by the late Mr. Syngros, 
commissioned several distinguished en- 
gineers to enter carefully into the mat- 
ter and to make all the necessary sur- 
veys and examinations. An Austrian 
engineer, Herr Kistner, was emploved, 
and under his supervision numerous sur- 
veys were made and copious plans were 
prepared. The scheme comprises the 
bringing of water to Athens from Lake 
Stymphalia, which is situated in the 
Peloponnesus, as well as the drainage 
of the city. This aqueduct will supply 
also with water the towns of Corinth, 
Megara, Elefsis, and will irrigate their 
plains. The distance from Stymphalia 
Lake to Athens is about seventy miles 
and it is estimated that the double serv- 
ice of aqueduct and drainage would in- 
volve an expenditure of $10,000,000. 

Second—The “Melas” scheme com- 
prises the utilization of water from the 
Melas River, which is situated upon the 
property of the Lake Copais Co. In 
order to adopt this project it would be 
necessary to re* the water at its source 
some 300 feet. 1 to carry this out ef- 
fectually sor expensive machinery 
would be neces: .ry. In spite of this 
however, it is believed by some (the Co- 
pais Co., Ltd., people) that the scheme 
would prove less costly and far more 
satisfactory than the first-mentioned 
project. It would also overcome the all- 
important question of a restricted water 
supply, while the quality of the Melas 


water is undoubtedly of the finest, and 
equal to the Stymphalia’s. 

Third—This scheme calls for the im- 
provement of the existing waterworks 
and the construction of barrages upon 
the Attic plain. A complete survey and 
an estimate of the expenses in connec- 
tion with this project have not yet been 
returned, but it is supposed that the 
cost would prove lower than that of 
either of the other two schemes men- 
tioned. There, however, prevails some 
little doubt as to the supply of water 
being found sufficient, and the ultimate 
success of the engineering operations of 
the undertaking is also said to be ques- 
tionable. 

The present water supply of Athens 
is estimated at a yield of 100 litres (22 
gallons) per second, which is proposed 
to increase to a minimum of 600 litres 
(132 gallons) per second. The Stym- 
phalia scheme would provide any 
amount of water, all the year round, and 
the Melas an unfailing supply of 2,000 
litres (440 gallons) per second also all 
the year round. 

The Chamber of Deputies has sanc- 
tioned the scheme for bringing the wa- 
ters of Stymphalia to Athens and the 
Greek Government will invite anew ten- 
ders for the construction, maintenance 
and working of the undertaking. The 
estimated value of the contract is about 
$12,000,000. 

It is interesting to note that the pres- 
ent supply of water to the capital, which 
is drawn from Mount Parnes, situated 
twelve miles from Athens, is carried 
over a portion of the same aqueduct 
which was originally constructed by the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian, about 119 
A. D. It was the same enterprising 
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monarch, as may be remembered, who 
constructed the wall between the Solway 
and the Tyne, in England, in order to 
secure the Roman province in Britain 
from the incursions of the Caledonians. 
In those days they built well and built 
strongly, as the remains of English 
northern walls and those of the Parnes 
aqueduct sufficiently testify. 


& 


1538 


Other projects immediately suggest 
themselves to one familiar with the ne- 
cessities of the people, and likewise the 
great possibilities for American banking, 
finance, trade and enterprise to develop 
the natural resources of the country and 
some industries now only partially pro- 
ductive, such as water power, railroads, 
electric railways, mines, etc. 


American Banking and Foreign Trade 


Havine wide experience in busi- 

ness and banking, a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the board of the 
Irving National Bank of New York, Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson is well qualified to 
speak on the above subject. His views 
were thus set forth at the recent meet- 
ing of the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention at Pittsburgh: 

“The banker of the future must pos- 
sess business tendencies and the bank 
of the future must reflect the same qual- 
ity, and be an actual center of helpful- 
ness for the business man. 

“American banking in foreign trade 
must meet the banks of the world upon 
a basis of equality and without special 
favors. The war has given us nothing 
which we cannot easily lose. 

“Banking of the future in foreign 
trade will be highly competitive and the 
competition encountered will differ from 
that of the past. The war’s disagree- 
able tendencies may not disappear with 
the war. 

“The nations of Europe are stronger 
m organization than we. We possess 
capacity to organize but do not appre- 
ciate the power of united effort. 

“We are without a national theory 
concerning the relation of government 
to business. This will give European 
banking a distinct advantage over us in 
the foreign field. 

“We must not underestimate the power 
in foreign banking of the Europe which 
will emerge from the war and which, 
in spite of the war, perhaps even be- 
cause of it, will face the world a better 


customer, a more dangerous competitor 
than before. 

“Our national equipment for banking 
in foreign trade is seriously defective, 
and unless new tendencies are developed 
both in banks and in educational institu- 
tions this condition will not improve. 

“With a few notable exceptions the 
attitude of American banks towards the 
extending of credit to foreign customers 
is very much open to criticism. If we 
are to become the great creditor nation 
of the world we must assume the re- 
sponsibility and develov the liberality 
which go with that exalted position. 
Countries like England and France, 
whose power has been built up on for- 
eign trade and who even during war are 
able to do the best foreign trade in their 
history, will not face ‘the world after 
the war otherwise than financially 
sound. 

“In spite of these defects the possi- 
bilities of American banking in foreign 
trade are filled with promise. Our de- 
fects are the natural ones of youth and 
inexperience, and with the development 
of a proper national spirit will disap- 
pear. 

“There is no legislative panacea for 
the ills of our banking situation in for- 
eign trade. The remedy must be 
evolved and applied by us, American 
business men and bankers. Of govern- 
ment we ask only a sympathetic under- 
standing of our troubles, and freedom 
from unreasonable restrictions. 

“As a further basis for constructive 
results which may develop during the 
convention’s discussion of American 
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banking in foreign trade I would sug- 
gest the appointment by the National 
Foreign Trade Council of a committee 
to co-operate with a committee of the 
American Bankers Association to study 
the question of American banking in 
foreign trade and make recommenda- 
tions.” 


& 


Trust Company of Cuba In- 
creases Reserve Fund 


HE reserve fund of the Trust Com- 
pany of Cuba has been increased 
from $325,000 to $450,000. For the 
year ending December 31, after paying 
a dividend at the rate of eight per cent. 
per annum the company added $125,000 
to its reserve fund and carried over 
$21,000 to profit and loss account. 


& 


London City. and Midland 
Bank’s Profits 


HE directors of the London City 

and Midland Bank, Ltd., report 
that the profits for the year ending De- 
cember 31 last, amounted to £1,636,969, 
which with £113,597 brought forward 
makes for appropriation £1,750,566, as 
follows: For payment of salaries to 
members of the staff who are engaged 
with His Majesty’s forces, and bonus 
to others, £207,606; to writing down 
investments £632,501; to payment of 
dividends for the year 1916 at the rate 
of eighteen per cent. per annum, less in- 
come tax, £666,920, and carry forward 
£243,539. 


& 


A Leading London Banker’s 
View 


At the annual meeting of the Union 

of London and Smith’s Bank, Jan- 

uary 24, Sir Felix Schuster, the gover- 

nor of the bank, in reviewing the finan- 
cial and economic situation, said: 

“In addition to loans a great many 
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American securities have been sold. It 
has been estimated that £350,000,000 of 
American securities have been sold, but 
it is impossible to speak with certainty 
of the figures, which, however, are very 
large. 

“It must be remembered we are fi- 
nancing not only our own allies’ require- 
ments, but that the whole burden falls 
on our exchange. After the war all ef- 
forts must be directed to developing our 
industries to enable them to compete 
successfully in all markets of the world. 

“Although the short term paper with 
which we have financed the war largely 
in the past is somewhat dangerous and 
must not be carried to excess, it must 
be remembered that the Treasury bill is 
an instrument particularly suited to our 
methods of finance, replacing to a large 
extent the commercial bill which has dis- 
appeared owing to the war. 

“The country’s foreign trade has 
maintained itself remarkably well, but 
the adverse balance of trade is stagger- 
ing and constitutes one of the most se- 
rious and most urgent questions which 
may entail considerable sacrifices on the 
part of the community. It is a factor 
which threatens the whole economic po- 
sition of the country and can be recti- 
fied only by a serious reduction of our 
imports and by the elimination of every- 
thing not essential.” 


& 


Co-operation between Great 
Britain and the United 
States 


HIS is what is looked for by ‘““The 
Statist” of London, which says 

that with a great war raging, it is need- 
less to add that the future value of 
money is beset with much greater uncer- 
tainties than are produced even by fac- 
tors such as those whe have just men- 
tioned. Who can determine, for example, 
what will be the first effects of peace 
itself upon the world’s money markets? 
And yet again, assuming the war to con- 
tinue throughout the year, how much 
may depend upon the course of devel- 
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opments in the United States. Of one 
circumstance we have no doubt whatever 
—namely, that when the period of peace 
arrives, with its great demands upon 
capital and credit in connection with 
the restoration of the ravages of the 
war, the ability of international credit 
to bear that strain will depend in no 
small measure upon the maintenance of 
good will and the closest possible co- 
operation between the two great money 
powers of the world—Great Britain and 
the United States. In that connection, 
therefore, we are glad to note the re- 
ports of the establishment of a close 
connection between the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the Bank of 
England. : 


& 


Cost of the War to Australia 


REVIEWING the cost of the war the 

“Australasian Banking and Insur- 
ance Record” says that the total from 
the commencement to September 30 was 
£68,328,658. The loans raised from 
the British Government and from local 
issues within Australia account for 
nearly the whole of the £63,584,954 de- 
frayed out of loans, but a small amount 
has also been obtained from the Austra- 
lian Notes Fund, including £950,000 in 
Treasury bills used for war purposes, 
purchased by the Notes Fund during the 
quarter ended September 30. 
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Bank of British West Africa 


HE directors of the Bank of Brit- 

ish West Africa, Limited, announce 
that the Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., having accepted Gov- 
ernment office, has resigned his seat on 
the board. The directors record their 
appreciation of the great services ren- 
dered by Lord Milner for a period of 
nearly seven years, during which the 
bank, under his administration, has 
steadily expanded and progressed. The 
Rt..Hon. the Earl of Selbourne, K.G., 
C.C.M.G., has been elected a director, 
and succeeds Viscount Milner as chair- 
man of the bank. 


& 


Reduction in Values of Se- 
curities Held by British 
Banks 


EVIEWING the progress of bank- 

ing in Great Britain and Ireland 
during 1916, the London “Bankers 
Magazine” says: 

“We may observe at this point that 
the amount written off from the value 
of the securities in the year 1916 was 
larger than in any other year that we 
have hitherto recorded. In the year 
1915 the amount was also large. Some 
twenty-nine millions, in round figures, 
have, according to these figures, been, 
during the last fifteen years, written off 
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from the value of the securities. We 
again have to repeat with respect to 
these figures that the banks do not in 
all cases name the prices at which their 
securities are held, nor do they either 
always mention what is spent in writ- 
ing down the value. There is no doubt 
that the actual amount is considerably 
larger than what is recorded in the pub- 
lished figures. It appears probable 
from what we can learn that during the 
fifteen years under notice, the amounts 
of which no notice was given, would 
collectively have increased the figures 
stated in the accounts of the banks by 
more than £5,000,000 further. Thus, 
in place of about twenty nine millions 
written off the value of the securities 
held, we may believe that fully thirty- 
four or thirty-five millions have been 
employed thus since the year 1902.” 


& 


Firm Change at Buenos Aires 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by 
Messrs. Ernesto Tornquist & Co., 
Buenos Aires, that Dr. Eduardo A. 
Tornquist has been named as a director 
and that Oscar Ostermayer, who held 
the firm’s power of attorney for a num- 
ber of years, has retired from the firm. 


& 


Dollar Credits 


F. KOTH, manager of the Foreign 
Exchange Department of the 
Broadway Trust Company, believes that 
dollar credits will form an important 
place in the evolution of the United 
States as the world’s financial center. 
“The principal merits of these dollar 
credits,” said Mr. Koth in a recent ar; 
ticle in the Financier, “are in the fact 
that they tend to standardize and stabi- 
lize dollar exchange in foreign mar- 
kets, and that they simplify and reduce 
the cost of financing when the prices in 
the sales-contract underlying the impor- 
tation are in dollars and cents. Last 


but not least they dignify the American 
banker in the role of being able to fi- 
nance the importations of his own coun- 
try. 

“It is expected that the stimulus 
which has been given to these dollar 
credits by the present European unset- 
tlement will not lose its momentum after 
normal conditions have been reéstab- 
lished, and that they will form an im- 
portant phase in the present evolution 
of the United States of America as the 
world’s financial center.” 


& 


Barclay & Company, Ltd. 


HE directors of Barclay & Com- 
pany, Ltd., report net profits for 
the year ending December 31, 1916, of 
£1,111,043, provision having been made 
for all bad and doubtful debts. An in- 
terim dividend of 4s per share on 474,- 
861 “A” shares £4 paid, 7s per share 
on 450,000 “B” shares £4 paid, and Is 
9d per share on 894,999 “B”’ shares £1 
paid, being at the rate of ten per cent. 
per annum on the “A” shares, and sev- 
enteen and one-half per cent. per annum 
on the “B” shares, less income tax in 
each, was paid on August 1, 1916, 
amounting to £264,627. A final divi- 
dend at the same rates was paid Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, amounting to £248,088. 
The total assets of Barclay & Com- 
pany, Ltd., on December 31 were £116,- 
946,701. It has a nominal capital of 
£13,500,000, subscribed capital of £12,- 
679,440 and paid-up capital of £4,594,- 
443. 


& 


Boston Bank to have Argen- 
tine Branch 


G RADUALLY, under the provisions 

of the Federal Reserve Act author- 
izing banks with $1,000,000 capital and 
upwards to establish foreign branches, 
American banks are extending their op- 
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erations abroad. One of the latest to 
plan entrance to the foreign field is the 
First National Bank of Boston, which 
announces that it will shortly establish 
a branch at Buenos Aires, Argentine Re- 
public. 

Trade between the Argentine and the 
United States has shown a remarkable 
growth recently, and as Boston takes 
some two-thirds of the wool and hide 
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imports coming from that country as 
well as exporting there very largely, 
the demand for added banking facilities 
has made it desirable for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston to open an Ar- 
gentine branch. 

The manager of the branch and most 
of the staff will be selected at Buenos 
Aires from those having local banking 
experience. 


Book Reviews 





Paine’s ANALYSIS OF THE FEDERAL 
Reserve Act. (Including analyses 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act, the 
Bill of Lading Act, the amendment 
of the Eight Section of the Anti- 
Trust Act, and the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Federal Reserve Board. 
By Willis S. Paine, LL.D., author of 
“Paine’s National Banking Laws,” 
“Paine’s New York Banking Laws,” 
ete. New York: The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co. 8vo., pp. 416; price, $5. 


Since the enactment of the National 
Banking Law there has been no legisla- 
tion with respect to banking in the 
United States at all comparable with 
the Federal Reserve Act. Indeed, as 
the new law develops its operations, it 
becomes apparent that here is a meas- 
ure which may in time tend to bring all 
banks together in a single system—a 
result that would of course overshadow 
the effects of the National Banking Act 
itself. 

Banking legislation of such vast im- 
portance cannot be too well understood, 
for it vitally concerns both the public 
welfare and the profits of the banks. 

In a full presentation of the various 
features of the Act, and of the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and in a clear and complete 
analysis of the provisions of the law, 
Mr. Paine’s treatise excels anything yet 


published relating to the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Until one examines the vast amount 
of information carefully collated in this 
volume, it is practically impossible to 
realize the striking changes that have 
taken place in banking since this law 
was passed. It has already practically 
revolutionized the method of handling 
the banking reserves of the country, 
and is gradually effecting a change in 
the method of issuing notes. More 
sweeping still are the changes taking 
place in regard to collections, while even 
the clearing-house functions are tending 
toward absorption by the new system. 
The recognition given to accepting and 
rediscounting has also worked an im- 
portant change in American banking 
methods. 

These are but the outstanding peaks, 
as it were, that mark the most promi- 
nent departures from the traditions and 
practices of the past. Hardly less in- 
teresting are the many minor changes 
which the law introduced, and which 
summed up virtually establish a new 
code of banking procedure. 

Mr. Paine has adopted the chronolog- 
ical method of treatment in handling his 
subject, tracing step by step from the 
time the law was enacted to the present 
just what has been done to carry out 
its provisions. He gives a clear analy- 
sis of the law itself, of its several 
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amendments, and of the rules and regu- 
lations of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Comparison with the National Banking 
Act and other related statutes is made, 
so that one gets an understanding of 
what former laws were amended or su- 
perseded and what the banking law now 
is. Especially valuable are the com- 
parisons with the banking laws of the 
various states. The Federal Farm Loan 
Act, the Anti-Trust Law (Clayton Act) 
and the Bills of Lading Act, all of 
which have at least an indirect relation 
to banking, are included in the scope of 
the author’s investigations. 

Mr. Paine’s training as _ lawyer, 
banker, superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York, 
and as author of other standard works 
on banking law, has especially qualified 
him to prepare an authoritative treatise 
on the Federal Reserve Act. With this 
volume in hand the banker can get, from 
documentary sources, the most complete 
presentation of the law and rulings yet 
brought together in book form, com- 
bined with a lucid explanation of ob- 
scure points. 


& 


New National Bank! Exam- 
iner for Second Federal 
Reserve District 


N January 24 Hon. William P. Mal- 

burn, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, resigned that office and ac- 
cepted the office of Chief National 
Bank Examiner for the Second Federal 
Reserve District, with headquarters at 
New York. 

Before Mr. Malburn became Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in March, 
1914, he was for over ten years engaged 
in the practice of law in Denver, and 
prior thereto, had thirteen years’ expe- 
rience in the operation of national banks 
in Colorado, principally in Denver. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury Mr. Malburn has had general su- 
pervision of the fiscal bureaus of the 
Treasury Department, including the offi- 
ces of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Treasurer of the United States, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Comptroller of 
the Treasury, Register of the Treasury, 
the auditors of the Treasury, War, 
Navy, Postoffice and Interior, and of the 
State and other departments, and also 
of the Bureau of the Mint. 





WILLIAM P. MALBURN 


Chief National Bank Examiner, Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No, 2. 


Mr. Malburn succeeded Hon. Charles 
S. Hamlin as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury when Mr. Hamlin resigned to 
become Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Mr. Hamlin having suc- 
ceeded Hon. John Skelton Williams, 
when the latter resigned to accept the 
office of Comptroller of the Currency 
and member ex-officio of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
1 Sate. eare Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Oarl W. P_ ay a publicity department, Union 
Trust & Savings nk, Spokane, ash. 
A. F. Bader, ublicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
©. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, Olarks- 
ville, Tenn. 
The Bankers Magazine, New York. 
H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, Wis. 
EB. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, Napa, 


R. A. Bra dham, cashier, The Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Sumter 

D. R. i mony 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jesse E. Brannen, eashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building Asso- 
ciation Co., Newark, Ohio. 

“7: Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 

a. 


H. ©. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

F. B, Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Statesville, N. 

E. ©. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Stephen i Burwell, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Jackson, 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 

B. §. Cooban, 518 W. 62d Street, Chicago, Til. 

Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, Old 

Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mas 

Arthur 8S. Cory, Chehalis "National Bank, Chehalis, 


ash. 

— Gots, Tradesmens National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier, Home Banking Co., 
High Point, N. C. 

L. 8. Critchell, publicity manager, Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York. 

Bugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth & First National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

x Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugatuck, 
Sonn. 
C. M. Davenport, pub. mgr., Citizens Trust & 

Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn 
. a Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, is. 

J. C. Ehers pracher, assistant cashier, First National 
+ Shelbyville, Til. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings Bank, 
New York Ci ity. 

* ” ete Secretary Guaranty Trust Co., New 


or 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

EB. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co.. Birmingham, ‘Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, 8. D. 

H. Gavere, asst. cash. of Scandinavian American 
Bank. Grand Forks, N. 

B. P. en, advertising manager, New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 
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J. W. Groves, advertising manager, Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

German American Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los Gatos, 


Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, She- 
boygan, Ss. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 

ba A. - ,Harper, Lumberman’s National Bank, Hous- 
on, Tex. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, 


Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, National 
City Bank, Chicago, 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 


Il. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank 
& Trust Co., "Shreveport, Ia. 

Charles D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, New 


York, 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, 
Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn reat & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 63rd Street, Chica Ill, 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashie’ r, First National Bank 
of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
eller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
‘National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Grover Keyton, "New Farley ‘National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
R. Knauft, cashier, Merchants National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
. T. Kahn, vice-president, Commercial National 
Bank, ner ° 
E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, eee 
‘American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, 
L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Monticello, Towa. 
BE. G. McWilliam, publicity age = Security Trust 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Ralph H. Mann, Park Trust Co. .» Worcester, Mass. 
Charles S, Marvel, The First-Second Savings & Trust 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Dave S. Matthews, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
H. B. Matthews, S, W. Straus & Co., Straus Bldg., 
Chieago, TH. 
Griffin McCarthy, manager Publicity Department, 
St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. McDowell, c/o American Trust & Banking Co., 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Frank Merrill,, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
ecuse, N. Y. 
Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice-presi- 
dent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. W. Norton, Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 
Lakeville, Conn. 
Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. 
R. B. Parrish, a National Bank of Commerce, 
Williamson, W. 
John Poole, president, Federal National Bank, 


A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & Trust 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square 
Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, White 
River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, ex 
Paul T. Schulze, assistant eashier, State Bank of 
La_ Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
Sioux City Trust & Sav, Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
Sioux City, Iowa 
T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, ‘Gimbel Brothers, Bank- 
ers, New York City. 
A. C. Smith, Vice President, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
J. A. Spangler, eashier, The Mesa City Bank, Mesa, 
Ariz. 
F. E. Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
i". Bank & Trust Co. ., Toledo, Ohio. 
H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
a 8 Pa. 
J. ©. Stover, secretary-treasurer, 
& Loan Assn., South Bend, Ind. 


City National Bank, 


Indiana Savings 
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—— Wpntagten Savings & 
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C., Washington, D. 





Cc. EB. ane, ie inf 
Trust Co., 
Union Trust Py . . oO. 
F. H. Williams, BF treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 8. D. 
Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Paterson, do 
Williams, + ne cashier, Third National 
Bank, Scranton, Pa. 
C. C. Willson, c/o Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Frank A, Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Oo., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 


Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


NEW NAMES 


A. ¥ Meyer, Union Trust Company, Rochester, 
A 


mo. W. Shepherd, c/o International Trust Co., 


Boston. 
M. I. Van Name, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


226 Columbia Ave., 


ay 


Importance of the Trust 


PEAKING recently at the annual 

luncheon meeting of the Trust 
Companies Association of the State of 
New York, Eugene Lamb Richards, Su- 
perintendent of the State Banking De- 
partment, said that the resources of 
New York trust companies represent 


Forcing State 


PROVISION in the bill (H. R. 

20,045) introduced by Representa- 
tive Glass as an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act is regarded as a meas- 
ure designed to force State banks and 
trust companies to join the Federal Re- 
serve System. ‘This provision would 
prohibit a member bank from keeping 
with any non-member bank deposits in 
excess of ten per cent. of its own paid- 
up capital and surplus. Moreover, it 
provides that no member shall act as a 
medium or agent of a non-member bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts 
from a Federal Reserve Bank, except 


Companies of New York 


thirty per cent. of the wealth of New 
York State, and at least ten per cent. 
of the total wealth of the country. The 
Bank Superintendent attributed this 
condition largely to the ability with 
which these institutions have been man- 
aged. 


& 


Banks to Join 


by permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board. State institutions which have 
not applied for membership in the Re- 
serve System have argued that in case 
of need they could have their paper re- 
discounted at the bank through their 
correspondents who are members of the 
system. If the proposed amendment is 
adopted by Congress, non-member 
banks wiil not be able to resort to this 
expedient, and many of them, no doubt, 
will hasten to join the system in order 
that they might avail themselves of the 
facilities that it has to offer.—N. Y. 
Timés. 
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Problems Facing the Country Banker 








McLane TILTON, president of 

the First National Bank, Pell 
City, Ala., has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of the Alabama Bankers As- 
sociation to devote more time to country 


bank problems. In a circular letter to 
country bankers he says: 

“About two-thirds of the people of 
the United States live in small towns 
or in rural districts. The banks sup- 
plying credit to these people have av- 
erage capital of modest dimensions. It 
is the union of the credit facilities of 
these banks with the labor of these peo- 
ple that produces the agricultural 
wealth of the nation upon which its pros- 
perity turns. No other agency can sup- 
ply this credit. Though these facts are 
true, few men high in government or 
banking authority appreciate them. The 
bare statement of the facts should carry 
the deduction that the cause of these 
small banks, two-thirds in number of all 
banking concerns, is the cause of two- 
thirds of the people of the United 
States, the very people whose banking 
and credit requirements the law and ex- 
ecutive orders can least afford to dis- 
regard. But these requirements have 
been disregarded, whether by design or 
without intention matters not. This sit- 
uation has come about because country 
bankers have been unwilling or unable 
to do what should have been done to 
protect themselves and their customers. 

“Both the National Bank and the 
Federal Reserve Acts recognized essen- 
tial differences betwen city and country 
banking. They were partly met by dif- 
ferences in the fundamentals of capital 
and reserve requirements. They were 
not met in a more important particular, 
a distinction in supervision as applied 
to routine management. It is unwise 
and unnecessary to force country banks 
to toe the same line both wise and nec- 
essary for city institutions. The effort 
to do so has become a heavy, an almost 
impossible burden. 

“Again, no distinction has been made 


_justify. 





between the risk and cost of credit in 
city and country. A statute, long a 
dead letter, economically dead centuries 
before its passage, has been revived to 
hold interest rates to a point that per- 
mits of no profit to thousands of coun- 
try banks, a point that the character of 
the risk, its security and term, do not 
In his Kansas City address 
Mr. Warburg advocated allowing large 
corporations to pay a higher than legal 
rate upon occasion. How much more 
urgent that the man of small or no 
means should enjoy this privilege when 
its denial may drive him to buying 
goods on credit at a far greater profit 
to the seller and may mean his going 
without money and goods? 

“And finally, there is the exchange 
problem. Too much has been said and 
written about it to be restated here. 
The sum and substance of this business 
is that country banks are being forced 
to perform a service without compensa- 
tion, contrary to the letter and spirit 
of our institutions, putting profits in 
the pockets of city banks and business 
houses that they do not deserve and de- 
nying a source of legitimate revenue 
that many thousands of us cannot afford 
to do without. 

“These are only three of the prob- 
lems facing us. Others will demand at- 
tention when these are disposed of. The 
question is how can we dispose of them? 
There have been protests and resolu- 
tions without end and committees whose 
name is legion. They have thus far 
been unavailing because the committees 
did little or nothing and the resolutions 
were barely worth the paper on which 
they were written. The one thing lack- 
ing is the essential, and that is work, 
intelligent, vigorous work, in the right 
direction. Widely scattered units, unor- 
ganized, without leadership, little or no 
voice in the American or state bank as- 
sociations, country bankers have been 
helpless and we have suffered the fate 
of the helpless.” 
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Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York in New Quarters 





ITH deposits growing at an 
average rate of $18,000,000 
yearly, which has been the 
record of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of the City of New York for the 
past three years, and with every indica- 


tion of a continued increase of business 
in the future, the need for larger bank- 
ing quarters wherein this institution 
might adequately serve its large and 
rapidly-growing number of depositors 
and others requiring trust company 
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Main Stairway 


service became imperative. Fortunately 
the officers were able to obtain commo- 
dious quarters at 60 Wall street, in the 
heart of the financial district, and into 
these the company moved on January 8. 
In these new quarters there is more than 
three times the floor space available at 
the former location. and here every 
modern facility has been provided for 
the efficient handling of the company’s 
fast increasing business. 

The banking room, running through 
from Wall Street to Pine street, is ap- 
proximately 50 feet wide by 165 feet 





long, with a ceiling 35 feet high. On 
the Wall Street end is located spacious 
officers’ quarters. Here customers are 
welcomed, and there is a bookcase, stock 


and bond ticker, table, periodicals 
and every provision for their com- 
fort and convenience. Immediately 


adjacent to the officers’ section is the 
committee room. 

The first floor is arranged with twelve 
large cages for the different depart- 
ments. On the Pine street end of the 
banking room is the trust department, 
with a large committee room adjoining. 
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Vista of Banking Lobby Showing Indirect Lighting Effects 


The stenographers are well taken care 
of in the space back of the cages. A 
pneumatic tube service has been in- 
stalled running from the main banking 
room up to the bookkeepers’ room on 
the fourth floor. All cages are fitted 
with telephones and push button calls 
and some cages are provided with telau- 
tograph stations. Dictographs are on 
the desks. 

In rebuilding the banking room spe- 
cial care was taken to install a perfect 
indirect lighting system, all fixtures be- 
ing concealed from view. Lights are 





arranged back of the cornice of the 
screen and the rays are thrown to the 
ceiling and then reflected back to the 
floor, making an evenly lighted room. 
All cages are also equipped with 
separate Frink lights immediately over 
the wickets. 

A new feature is the scheme for let- 
tering at each wicket. It is a combina- 
tion bronze and glass sign with the 
name of the cage in ground letters, and 
a number over it. This equipment has 
a hidden light which illuminates both 
the name of the cage and the number. 
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Officers Section at Wall Street End 


All working space is covered with 
battleship linoleum, the public space 
with marble, and the officers’ space and 
committee rooms of quartered oak par- 
quet, the parquet in turn having fine 


Saxony carpetings. Four new marble 
check desks have been provided. 

On the mezzanine overlooking the 
bank are located the following depart- 
ments: Credit department, purchasing 
department, files and mailing depart- 
ment. Also on this mezzanine two 
switchboard operators are so placed 


that from their station they each ob- 
serve every officer’s desk. 

On the fourth floor the bookkeepers’ 
department occupies a large space, 
also the auditors’ room, new business 
department, customers’ room, transit 
and rack rooms, stenographers’ space 
and publicity department. All of the 
partition work on the fourth floor 
is of mahogany finish woods, the floor- 
ing covered with battleship linoleum. 

The pneumatic tubes coming from the 
first floor have their terminus in the 
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bookkeepers’ space. <A _ telautograph 
station is also installed in this same 
space. All of these rooms are equipped 
with telephones and buzzer calls. 

On the ninth floor is the directors’ 
room, finished in early English style 
with a paneled quartered oak wainscot- 
ing running from floor to ceiling. A 
beautiful stone and marble fireplace is a 
feature of this room. The ceiling is 
paneled in plaster following the same 
type of architecture. All furniture is 
early English. The windows in this 
room have leaded muntins, in keeping 
with its character. 


NEW UPTOWN OFFICE RECENTLY OPENED 


It will be recalled that this is the sec- 
ond time that the Metropolitan Trust 
Company has had a house warming 
within a year. On March 6 last the up- 
town office, 716 Fifth avenue, was 
thrown open to the public and the com- 
plete equipment and architectural beauty 
of this building was the subject of much 


congratulation and sincere admiration. 
At last reports the deposits of this 
branch amounted to three millions. 

In addition to this, the year just past 
marks the opening of a club house at 
Howard Beach for the housing of the 
Mettco Club, an organization of the 
employees and officers of the bank. The 
new club house, which is designed for 
recreation and good fellowship, was 
erected for the club’s purposes by the 
bank. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the various locations occupied 
by the Metropolitan Trust Company. 

Its doors were first opened to the 
public in one room at 41 Pine street. 
This was on December 1, 1881—over 
thirty-five years ago. The force con- 
sisted of a president, one secretary, one 
bookkeeper and one messenger. 

These quarters proved too cramped, 
however, so that on the following May 
the offices were removed to 17 Nassau 
street. After three years at this loca- 
tion, removal was again made; this time 


View of Marble Construction 








to the old Mills Building at 35 Wall 
Street. 

In February, 1888, during the great 
blizzard of that year, the company 
transferred its offices to its own build- 
ing next door. Here it did business for 
a period of fifteen years, or until 1903. 

Since 1903, its continuous location 
has been at 49 Wall Street, until its 
removal last month to 60 Wall Street. 


HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 


The Metropolitan Trust Company 
was chartered under the New York 
State banking laws in 1881 and began 
business on December 1 of that year. 
From the start it was known as one of 
the leading financial institutions of 


New York City and had on its board of 
directors many noted financiers. 

The first president of the company 
was General Thomas Hillhouse, who 
had been serving as assistant treasurer 
of the United States, with offices at the 
New 


York Sub-Treasury. General 
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Trust Department Section on Pine Street 
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Hillhouse had a notable career as a 
banker and state and Government offi- 
cial. Previous to assuming his duties 
at the Sub-Treasury he had served as 
Adjutant-General under Governor E. 
D. Morgan during the troublous times 
of the Civil War, and had a term as 
Comptroller of the State of New York. 
He had also been a member of the New 
York State Senate. 

The first vice-president was Fred D. 
Tappen, former president of the Galla- 
tin National Bank of New York City. 

General Hillhouse served the com- 
pany during a period of sixteen years 
and Mr. Tappen’s service covered an 
even longer space of time, or until his 
death in 1902. 

Walter J. Britton, who had been 
cashier in the Sub-Treasury under Gen- 
eral Hillhouse, was the first secretary 
of the company. 

During its entire history the Metro- 
politan Trust Company has had but 
three presidents, General Hillhouse 
having been succeeded in January, 




















1898, by General Brayton Ives, who 
served thereafter until October 16, 
1912, when he resigned on account of ill 
health, to be followed eighteen months 
later by the present incumbent, George 
C. Van Tuyl, Jr., former Superinten- 
dent of Banks of the State of New 
York. 

The company at its formation had an 
authorized capital stock of $1,000,000, 
with authority to increase to $2,000,000. 
It continued to operate under the 
smaller capitalization, however, until 
January 30, 1903, when following the 
successful termination of a series of im- 
portant negotiations, the Atlantic Trust 
Company, which in former years had 
been one of the strongest of Wall Street 
institutions, was merged into the Metro- 
politan Trust Company. In order to 
bring about this union, the capital stock 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company was 
increased to $2,000,000, and in the 
merger two shares of Atlantic Trust 
Company stock were exchanged for one 
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Directors Room 





share of Metropolitan Trust Company 
stock. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN WHO HAVE SERVED 
AS DIRECTORS 

Distinguished bankers, _ politicians, 
soldiers, lawyers, merchants, and cven 
nation builders, are numbered among 
the men who have been directors at va- 
rious times of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of the City of New York. It 
is a splendid list of names and attests 
the strength which has characterized the 
management of the company in the 
thirty-five years of its history. 

While no classification of the Metro- 
politan’s directors, past and present, 
can be made which would be exact, yet 
for purposes of information it is inter- 
esting ito group together some of the 
names which are so well known in the 
annuals of New York. The list is as 
follows: 


Farmer and _ Politician — General 
Thomas Hillhouse. 


Financiers and Bankers—Joseph W. 





GEO. N. HARTMANN 
Secretary 


BERTRAM CRUGER 
Treasurer 


Drexel, Morris K. Jesup, Isaac N. 
Phelps, General Brayton Ives, Freder- 
ick D. Tappen, George C. Van Tuyl, 
Jr., J. Edward Simmons, James G. Can- 
non and John W. Ellis. 

Leading Upstate Bankers—Robert 
H. Pruyn, J. Howard King, Dudley Ol- 
cott, of Albany; Edward B. Judson, of 
Syracuse; Fieeman Clarke, of Ro- 
chester. 

Standard Oil Group—Henry H. Rog- 
ers and Charles M. Pratt. 

Pioneers in Mining, Banking, Ete.— 
Darius O. Mills and Henry C. Perkins. 

Railroad Men—Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, Hugh J. Jewett, Henry B. Plant, 
T. DeWitt Cuyler. 

Insurance Executives—Anton A. Ra- 
ven and Haley Fiske. 

Steel and Iron Magnate and Banker 
—Norman B. Ream. 





Auditors’ Division 
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R. W. K. ANDERSON 
Asst. Treasurer 


JOHN F. CISSEL 
Asst. Treasurer 


Merchants—E. D. Morgan, Jr., John 
T. Terry and Joseph Ogden. 

Lawyers—Andrew H. Green, Su- 
preme Court Justice George A. Hardin, 
John E. Parsons. Lewis Cass Ledyard 
and Henry W. deForest. 

Capitalist—Bradley Martin. 


THE BANK TO-DAY 


Deposits of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company on January 31, 1917, aggre- 
gated $74,195,000, and on January 31, 
1914, three years earlier, were $20,- 
380,000. This growth is attributed to 
the methods employed by Mr. Van Tuyl 
and his fellow officers in the conduct of 
the affairs of this organization since 
they took charge three years ago. 

Mr. Van Tuyl entered the banking 
business as a boy in Albany and had a 
thoroughly practical training in every 
branch of it, rising through the various 
grades to positions of responsibility in 
both the former National Exchange 
Bank of Albany and the Albany Trust 
Company. He was president of the lat- 
ter institution when he was selected in 
May, 1911, as the head of the New 
York State Banking Department. Dur- 
ing the time he was Superintendent of 
Banks the so-called Van Tuyl Commis- 
sion was appointed by him ‘to revise the 
New York State Banking Laws. The 
work of this commission resulted in the 
enactment of a banking code which has 
been a model for subsequent revisions 
in several of the more important states 























M. H. BOCHOW 
Asst. Treasurer 


FREDERICK E. FRIED 
Asst. Secretary 


in the Union. Mr. Van Tuyl’s name 
will ever be indissolubly connected with 
this work of revision. 

Beverly Chew, first vice-president, 
entered the service of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company on his appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary April 13, 
1887. His service has been continuous 
since then. For a period of over ten 
years Mr. Chew was the secretary of 
the company, afterward becoming suc- 
cessively second vice-president, and on 
January 21, 1914, first vice-president. 
Mr. Chew is one of the best known 
financiers in Wall Street and during his 
years of experience has been associated 
with many bankers of international rep- 
utation. 

Second Vice-President Edwin F. 
Rorebeck, who became vice-president of 
the company in January, 1914, like Mr. 
Van Tuyl, had many years of experi- 
ence in the banking field. Back in his 
college days in Ohio he had been asso- 
ciated with the First National Bank of 
Marietta and afterwards was for nine 
years in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Washington. On his 
appointment subsequently as an active 
National Bank Examiner, he served at 
various times through the South and on 
the Pacific slope, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, and later in Chicago and 
New York City. Mr. Rorebeck was the 
secretary of the Van Tuyl Commission 


which revised the New York State 
banking laws. 
James F. McNamara, third vice- 
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WILLARD E. McHARG 
Asst. Secretary 


R. P. KAVANAGH 
Mgr. 5th Ave. Office 


president and trust officer, joined the 
staff of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany on the absorption of the Atlantic 
Trust Company. Mr. McNamara be- 
gan business life as a boy in the em- 
ploy of the Atlantic Trust Company 
and his experience covers a period of 
twenty-nine years. 

Benjamin Strong, Jr., now governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City, served as secretary of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company from 
January 30, 1903, to April 13, 1904. 

Under the energetic and progressive 
management of these officers and their 
associates the deposits of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company increased rapidly. 

The present officers of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company are as follows: 


George C. Van Tuyl, Ji., president; 





Bookkeepers’ Department 
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Beverly Chew, vice-president ; Edwin F. 
Rorebeck, second vice-president; James 
F. McNamara, third vice-president and 





Metropolitan Trust Company 
60 Wall Street 





trust officer; Harold B. Thorne, fourth 
vice-president; Bertram Cruger, treas- 
urer; George N. Hartmann, secretary ; 
R. W. K. Anderson, assistant treasurer ; 
Frederick E. Fried, assistant secretary ; 
Willard E. McHarg, assistant secre- 
tary; John F. Cissel, assistant treas- 
urer; M. H. Bochow, assistant treas- 
urer; Roger P. Kavanagh, manager 
Fifth avenue office. 

The directors are as follows: 

Theodore C. Camp, director, Lawyers 
Mortgage Company; William Carpen- 
der, of W. & J. N. Carpender; Beverly 
Chew, vice-president; Thomas deWitt 
Cuyler, director, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Cornelius Eldert, president, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company; 
Haley Fiske, vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company; J. Hor- 
ace Harding, director, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company; Harold Herrick, 
director, Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Erskine Hewitt, director, Union 
Sulphur Company; Henry W. Marsh, 
of Marsh & McLennan, insurance; Ray- 
mond T. Marshall, of Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes; Bradley Martin, director, 
Hudson Trust Company, New Jersey; 
Walter E. Maynard, vice-president, 
Fifth Avenue Building Company ; Ogden 
Mills, director, New York Central R. 
R. Co.; Edwin D. Morgan, general 
agent Corralitos Company; Charles W. 
Ogden, of Ogden & Wallace, iron and 
steel; Herbert Parsons, of Parsons, 
Closson & McIlvaine, lawyers; Harold 
I. Pratt, of Chas. Pratt & Co.; William 
Ross Proctor, special partner, Abbott 
Johnson & Co.; John W. Simpson, of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, lawyers; 
Joseph J. Slocum, director, Western 
Union Telegraph Company; John T. 
Terry, Jr., with Low, Dixon & Co.; 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., president; Al- 
fred P. Walker, president, Standard 
Milling Company; Joseph Walker, Jr., 
of Joseph Walker & Sons; Horace 
White, attorney, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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[From “The Practical Work of a Bank,” by W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr.] 





[N4sMUCcH as most banks have oc- 

casions when they may need men at 
short notice they should have a file of 
applications, giving the general qualifi- 
cations of men and boys, so that when 
the need comes there will be available 
candidates. It is important that the 
banks have the experiences of those ad- 
vanced in life as a guide to what they 
have done, as well as an indication as to 
what they claim to be able todo. Boys 
should be investigated particularly as to 
their home life, for this is the essential 
element. A boy who has a good mother 
is a safe risk. The boy who keeps ques- 
tionable company, is out late nights, and 
has no restraining influences, is a doubt- 
ful risk. 

Some banks make it a rule to obtain 
help by advertising in the newspapers, 
filing application with the Y. M. C. A. 
and other high-grade agencies, never, of 
course, giving the name of the bank. 
This is often done to prevent directors 
from favoring their friends. From the 
answers to these advertisements appli- 
cants are interviewed and _ selections 
made. 


THE KNACK OF CHOOSING MEN 


The knack of choosing men is an art 
acquired by few. The ability to get 
men who can do things better than your- 
self is a fine science, especially if in the 
doing they reflect credit upon them- 
selves and you—and you do not become 
jealous. First impressions count. And 
while it is not fair to judge a man—or 
a boy—under severe nervous strain, the 
impression is important. 





The author once had the pleasure of 
attending a meeting of an organization 
committee of a new bank, where appli- 
cants for an executive position were to 
be interviewed. Man after man was 
ushered in, and cross-examined, rather 
too pointedly for the applicant’s com- 
fort; but when the right man came 
along, the committee quickly agreed 
that he was their man. 


THE NEW RECRUIT 


When the new recruit arrives he 
should be shown around the _ bank, 
made acquainted with the men, where 
they are, their names, and his general 
duties. He should be told certain 
things and not be left to find them out 
for himself. He should have the rules 
of the bank explained to him, and be 
placed in charge of the one next higher 
up for coaching. In New York there 
is a little book which gives the clearing- 
house numbers, location of banks, etc., 
all of which he will speedily learn as he 
begins his work. Clerks who handle 
money or valuables of any sort, in fact, 
all bank men are, as a rule, bonded. 
Personal bonds are now quite rare, the 
usual surety bond being common, easy 
to get and affording no embarrassment 
to anyone. The fee is usually paid by 
the bank, as it should be. 

Many large institutions keep a record 
of all employees, when they begin work, 
salary, time of arrival at and departure 
from the bank, vacations, sickness, etc., 
as a check upon the man himself as well 
as a part of the machinery of the bank. 
Some check by timeclock, others by a 
record at the door, and signed by the 
employee, and some banks keep a record 
of errors made. 
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Corridor from Entrance. Receiving Teller’s Department 


An Historic Philadelphia Bank 





T is peculiarly appropriate that the 
I historic Penn National Bank should 
be located at one of the most 
renowned landmarks in the United 
States—the southwest corner of Mar- 
ket and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
On this site Thomas Jefferson, dele- 
gated by the Continental Congress, as- 
sembled but a stone’s throw away, 
drafted the famous document which es- 
tablished the freedom and prosperity of 
our country. 
The original building in which this 
great paper was drafted was a three 





story brick house, occupied by a Mr. 
Graaf, a bricklayer. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then but thirty-two years of age, 
occupied the second floor, consisting of 
a parlor and bedroom. Recalling this 
time some fifty years later, he said: “In 
that parlor I wrote habitually, and in 
it this paper (the Declaration) particu- 
larly.” 

About twenty years after the Decla- 
ration was written a dwelling was 
erected adjoining the Declaration 
house, on Seventh street, which was 
afterwards joined to it and a fourth 
175 
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SAMUEL S. SHARP MELVILLE G. BAKER 


President, The Penn National Bank, Philadelphia Vice-President and Cashier, The Penn National Bank, 
y Philadelphia 


President's Office 
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Self-Operating Elevator and Stairway Connecting Four Floors and Basement 


story added, giving the structures the 
external appearance of one four-story 
building. In the course of time the 
buildings came to be adapted entirely 
to business purposes with tenants such 
as printers, dealers in ready-made 
clothing, makers and repairers of 
leather goods, and the first floor became 
a shop or store. 

Until 1883 the buildings remained, 
but upon the purchase of the land by 
the Penn National: Bank they were de- 
molished and a handsome building de- 


voted exclusively to the bank’s require- 
ments was erected. With the develop- 
ment and progress of the bank it was 
necessary a few years ago to extend 
the building further south on Seventh 
street, and now the building is one of 
the most artistic structures devoted ex- 
clusively to banking in the city of Phil- 
adelphia. Mindful of the _ sacred 
ground upon which our Independence 
was founded, there is conspicuously 
displayed on the outside front wall a 
large bronze tablet, 5 by 5 feet, a pho- 








Entrance to President’s Office 


Officers’ Department 

















HORACE C. BEITZEL 


Assistant Cashier, The Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia 


tographic reproduction of which is 


is shown on the next page. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE BANK 


Historic interest is not lacking in 
the story of the Penn National Bank. 
Nearly ninety years ago—November 
27, 1827—a meeting of citizens rep- 
resenting the most influential in the 
part of Philadelphia then known as 
“District of Spring Garden,” adopted 
Articles of Association and named thir- 
teen commissioners with authority to 
receive subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the Bank of Penn Township 
and ordered notices of same to be pub- 
lished in the city’s four newspapers, in 
addition to the distribution of two hun- 
dred and fifty handbills in the town- 
ship. 

That there was need for a bank and 
that its promotion was in the hands of 
able and responsible hands is evident 
from the great demand for the stock. 
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WILLIAM B. WARD 


Assistant to Cashier, The Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia 





The subscription books were opened in 
February, 1828, at Commissioners’ 
Hall on Vine street, tickets of admis- 
sion to the hall were required absolutely 
of all persons and it was also found 
necessary to pass resolutions “to deny 
the subscription from any one who shall 
come to the window over the heads of 
or on the shoulders of persons who may 
be standing under same.” It was also 
agreed that “the Commissioners shall 
relinquish their right to subscribe to 
any additional stock and that the num- 
ber of shares for which they had taken 
the privilege of subscribing, be faken 
and sold at public auction and the 
profit which may be realized upon such 
sale shall be placed in the hands of the 
president of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Spring Garden for the benefit of 
the poor widows and orphans of Penn 
Township, or be applied to some other 
charitable or benevolent purpose, at his 
discretion.” 
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Historic Tablet on the Present Building of Penn National Bank 


The Bank of Penn Township re- 
ceived its charter from the State Legis- 
lature December 15, 1827. On May 
13, 1828, the first meeting of directors 
was held in Commissioners’ Hall and 
there were present Daniel H. Miller, 
Joseph Taylor, John M. Ogden, Wil- 
liam S. Frederick, Isaac Koons, Gideon 
Scull, James S. Huber, Lewis Lowry, 
Anthony McConnel, Nathan Davidson 
and Jacob Alter. Daniel H. Miller 
was elected the first president and 
Jacob Frick the first cashier. 

Dividend payments began almost im- 
mediately, the first, two per cent., being 
paid on November 4, 1828. This was 
followed by payment of four and one- 
half per cent. six months later. 

At the very inception of the bank 
due consideration appears to have been 


given for the convenience and the ac- 
commodation of its patrons. After con- 
siderable thought and investigation by 
a committee appointed for the purpose 
a dwelling located on the southwest cor- 
ner of Callowhill and Sixth streets was 
selected as the first banking house for 
the Bank of Penn Township. 

An opportunity to obtain a still more 
desirable site for the banking rooms 
soon presented itself and on November 
20, 1829, the northwest corner of Sixth 
and Vine streets was purchased for 
$12,500, upon which was erected a 
building 40x50 feet at a further cost of 
$13,500. Later a 20x40-foot dwelling 
house on the north end of the lot ad- 
joining on Sixth street was erected at a 
cost of $4,747, which was occupied by 
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View of Main Floor from Safe Deposit Department 
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Exterior of Vault on Main Floor 
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the cashier until sold for $7,000 in 
1842. 

The banking house at Sixth and Vine 
streets was occupied until 1883, when 
the present home of the Penn National 
Bank, popularly known as the “Decla- 
ration Building.” was erected on the 
land, consecrated by the Declaration of 
Independence at the corner of Market 
and Seventh streets. 

In 1864, upon the passing of the 
National Bank Act, the Bank of Penn 
Township was one of the first to apply 
for a national charter and on October 
20, 1864, received authority to operate 
as a national bank with charter No. 
540. Under the rigid and protecting 
provisions of the National Bank laws 
the Penn National Bank has carried on 
its business in due conformity with all 
the legal requirements of the Federal 
Government, and has followed a broad 
and liberal policy in confining its busi- 
ness strictly to commercial banking. 

That this policy has been appreciated 
by the merchant and manufacturer is 
made evident by the remarkable table 
exhibited below showing the progress 
of the bank since its national bank 
charter was received. 


Surplus and 
Profits 


$46,427.78 
350,000 138,514.61 
HOO 0I0O 36,541.46 
500,000 43,690.16 
FOO, 000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
0.0000 
500,000 
FW, O10 
FO, O10» 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500.000 
DOO.000 
[00,1000 
FOO, O00 
TWh, On) 
500,000 
DO0,000 
FOO, O00 
Ti), O00 
100,000 
THO), OF 
HOO.00O0 
HOO. O00 
500,000 
HOO, 000 
HOD OOO 
500, 01000) 
FO), O1000 
TV, 01000 
TOO, O00 
TOW, OO 


Dividends 


$42,000 
42,000 
70,000 
50,000 
50.000 
M),000 
55,000 
60,000 
60.000 
55,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
40,000 
35,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
20,000 


Year 
1864 
1865 
* 1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Capital 
$350,000 


30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
20,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40.000 


18938 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1890 


601.72 


Surplus and 
Profits 
663,929.83 
725,149.20 
810,226.05 
879,430.14 
500,000 919,540.09 
0,000 980,721.81 
OW), OOO 1 072,443.17 
500, 0010 1,153,143.05 
500,000 1,216,999.90 
500,000 1,278,091.89 
500,000 1,347,352.04 
500,000 1,418,873.52 
500,000 1,489,760.29 
500,000 1,571,569.46 
500,000 1,621,489.10 
500,000 1,620,223.40 
500,000 1,647,207.13 


Dividends 


40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,0100: 
40,000 
40,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
65,000 


Year 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
19138 
1914 
1915 
71916 


Capital 

500,000 
5010, 0000 
500, O00 
500,006 


* Special dividend $150,000 from surplus to 
increase capita] stock. 


+7% paid November, 1916. 


A SPECIALIST IN COMMERCIAL BANKING 


The Penn National Bank is a spe- 
cialist in commercial banking, catering 
particularly to the merchant and manu- 
facturer, for whom it has always pro- 
vided every service and facility for the 
efficient transaction of this class of 
business. 

For nearly four score years and ten 
the Penn National Bank has adhered to 
a policy of safety combined with liber- 
ality ; efficiency without undue red-tape; 
ability and willingness to meet the re- 
quirements of its patrons and to assist 
the merchant and manufacturer in com- 
mercial problems, which the experience 
of the officers in the extended and varied 
branches of the banking business, qual- 
ify them to intelligently solve. 

Every modern and proved device to 
assist in the rapid and accurate hand- 
ling of the great volume of work is in- 
stalled in the bank, not with the idea 
of saving labor, but for the efficient 
service to its patrons. Above all me- 
chanical devices, the intelligence and 
courtesy of the employees is the first 
requirement by the executive _ staff. 
Each employee is trained in his partic- 
ular work to assure the most exacting 
depositor satisfactory service and has 
been thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that courtesy and promptness are the 
two watchwords of effective banking 
service. 

The officers of the Penn National 
Bank are as follows: President, S. S. 
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Sharp; vice-president and cashier, M. 
G. Baker; assistant cashier, H. C. 
Beitzel. 

The following comprise its board of 
directors: Samuel S. Sharp, president ; 
Wiftthrop Smith, banker; John F. 
Stoer, Alburger, Stoer & Co., Inc., im- 
porters and jobbers; Abram C. Mott, 
Abram Cox Stove Co.; Ralph H. 
North, North Bros. Mfg. Co.; Grellet 
Collins, Dill & Collins Co., paper man- 
ufacturers; Evan G. Chandlee, E. K. 
Tryon Company, sporting goods; Ray- 
mond W. Tunnell, F. W. Tunnell & 
Co., glue and fertilizers; Melville G. 
Baker, vice-president; Edwin L. Bla- 
bon, George W. Blabon Co., linoleum 
manufacturers; Irving Kohn, Kohn, 
Adler & Co., wholesale millinery. 


LIQUIDITY OF ASSETS 


A study of the financial statement of 
the Penn National Bank immediately 
shows the remarkable liquidity of the 
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bank’s assets. The condensed state- 
ment of the bank as supplied to the 
Comptroller December 27, 1916, fol- 
lows: 


ASSETS 
Immediately available: 
Cah Be SONNUE sc ccccccecccsns $2,262,362.87 
Checks for clearings........... 335,082.01 
Due from correspondents....... 336,917.49 
Demand loans 1,223,899.06 
$4,158,261.43 
Available within 30 days: 
Loans due in 30 days.......... $1,791,197.90 
United States bonds (par) 200,000.00 
Other bonds and investments... 497,268.09 


$6,646,727.42 

Other loans and discounts: 
Due within 90 days............. $2,441,816.02 
Due after 90 GayS.......c-sseee 1,460,677.82 
Banking property 280,000.00 


$10,829,221.26 
LIABILITIES 


deeoeseceseeewe covecssees $8,499, 264.13 
182,750.00 


Deposits 
Circulation 
Capital stock 

Surplus and profits. 


$500,000.00 


1,647,207.13 2,147,207.13 


$10 


bbe 


We, I, Us & Company 


By W. R. Morenovse, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


YING before me, spread out upon 
my desk, is a multigraphed letter, 
well constructed mechanically and fully 
one hundred per cent. better than a ma- 
jority of the letters which come to my 
desk from banks throughout the United 
States. Almost perfect in many par- 
ticulars, I would say; the “fill-in” is 
well done, and the signature is a good 
imitation of the genuine. The letter- 
head is artistic, with the bank’s name 
standing out in bold embossed letters. 
This letter, so remarkably good in 
many ways, is, however, deficient in just 
one way, which makes it ineffective as 
a business-builder (for which purpose it 
was intended). That little word “We” 
begins nearly every line, and is the most 
conspicuous thing in the letter. I read 


it line by line; I am impressed with the 
one fact that ‘““We” are the Bank, that 
“We” are the whole show, stage, scenery 
and audience, too. I am made to feel 
that, although this message was intend- 
ed for me, I am not even shown a pass- 
ing consideration. My affairs are of no 
importance as compared to “Ours,” nor 
have “We” room for anyone else, as 
“We” need -all the space in which to 
tell all about “Our” own achievements ; 
what “We” have done in the past, what 
“We” are doing now, and what “We” 
propose to do in the future. 

No, the letter isn’t meant for me. If 
I am not mistaken, “We” are writing 
to themselves, and therefore, without 
bothering myself further, I slide the 
letter into my wastepaper basket, and 
immediately dismiss it from my mind. 
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President Vice-President 
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Secretary and General Manager Treasurer 


Officers of Day & Zimm2rmann Inc., Philadelphia 








Main Offices in Philadelphia. 


View from the Conference Room Looking into Mr. Day’s Office 


Scientific Engineering and Modern 
Development 





In the rapid expansion of industry now taking place in the United States engineering skill of the 


highest type is being called for more than ever before. 


The scope of the problems met in supplying 


this, and the varied requirements it calls for are of practical concern to bankers as conservators of 


capital and monitors of enterprise. 


On request, some of the most interesting phases of this subject have been described and illustrated 
below, through the courtesy of Messrs. Day & Zimmermann, the well-known Philadelphia engineers.— 


Editor BANKERS MAGAZINE. 





EW words are heard more fre- 
quently these days than “effi- 
ciency” and “preparedness.” 

The rather sudden popularity these 
terms have acquired constitutes a dan- 
ger of itself, for people are apt to get 
the impression that they represent some 
new and sovereign virtue to be readily 
assumed and perhaps as readily dis- 
carded when the special need for it no 


longer exists. But the contrary is true. 
As “heaven is not reached with a sin- 
gle bound,” so individual and national 
efficiency and preparedness come slow- 
ly and only after careful examination 
of the objects sought to be attained 
and of the effectiveness of the means 
taken in reaching them. 

If these limitations are carefully ob- 
served, the movements toward prepared 
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efficiency are not only wholly laudable, 
but in the long run certain to count in 
better service and preparation to meet 
industrial and other emergencies as 
they arise. We are in an era where 
growth and expansion must be provided 


for; and this provision, if it shall be 
economically productive, must embody 
definite aims and purposes and be car- 
ried out along purely scientific lines. 
And this truth applies equally in prin- 
ciple if not in extent to expansion of 
every kind, whether of railways, of pub- 
lic utilities like water power, gas and 
electric plants, or the construction of 
new buildings for ordinary manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

There are two important phases con- 
nected with all such problems: adequate 
security for the capital invested and a 
fair return thereon, and efficient serv- 
ice at a reasonable cost. Whether capi- 
tal is provided by the state or munici- 
pal government or by private subscrip- 
tions, and whether the enterprise be a 
public utility or an ordinary industrial 
plant, the factors named are in some 
way encountered, though they may 
present themselves in varied forms. 

These main problems and all their 
multiform ramifications are subject to 
definite analysis and _ classification. 
They are not to be solved by guess- 
work, but are hardly less subject to 
clearly-fixed principles than are the 
main operations of mathematics 

Preliminary to the launching of any 
enterprise involving a substantial ex- 
penditure, the banker and capitalist 
wish to know that its basic factors have 
been first subjected to the test of the 
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trained engineer, and they insist that 
every stage of development and expan- 
sion shall rest upon carefully-ascer- 
tained facts and proceed upon definitely 
worked-out principles. 

The important developments of mod- 
ern construction and industry have 
come to rest upon a basis that makes 
for prepared efficiency, calling for the 
service of the trained engineering or- 
ganization whose staff comprises the 
knowledge essential to handling each 
problem in its broadest aspects, com- 
bined with the expertness of the special- 
ist. 

CHANGING METHODS 

Methods of handling engineering 
problems have undergone rapid changes 
in recent years. The unprecedenved 
increase in engineering knowledge has 
required the individual engineer to 
restrict his field of activity so that 
now he seldom attempts to do more 
than specialize within somewhat narrow 
lines. This is in marked contrast to 
the conditions at one time existing when, 
owing to the relatively small amount 
of knowledge available, it was possible 
for the individual to handle a wide va- 
riety of work. 

In view of the phenomenal growth 
in the magnitude and complexity of in- 
dustrial and public service projects, it 
is not surprising that the services of 
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several kinds of engineers (mechanical, 
electrical, civil, etc.), and of architects 
are required frequently on a single op- 
eration. The confusion which resulted 
when such experts acted independently 
on the same work led naturally to the 
creation of engineering organizations 
which could assume responsibility for 
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Lidgerwood Cableways at Panama Canal, Erected by Day & Zimmermann 





the entire service through the executive 
control exercised over their members. 

Further, the former arbitrary di- 
vision between design and construction 
has been rapidly disappearing through 
a more general appreciation of the in- 
terdependence of the two classes of 
service. An engineering organization 
cannot possibly render high-grade serv- 
ice unless its members include men with 
wide experience in construction work. 
Hence, there have come into being, dur- 
ing recent years, organizations which 
frequently take hold of projected de- 
velopments at their inception, perform- 
ing in successive steps: 

1. Preliminary Service, as a result 
of which the merits of the enterprise are 
finally determined. 

2. Supplementary Engineering Work, 





Plant for the New Process Gear Corporation 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Warrior Ridge Plant of the Pennsylvania Hydro-Electric Co., Warrior Ridge, Pa. 
Under Day & Zimmermann management 





including complete plans, specifications 
and estimates. 

8. Construction Work, for which the 
Construction Engineers assume direct 
responsibility irrespective of the di- 
vision of the actual work between their 
own organization and outside contrac- 
tors. 


To carry out work along the lines in- 
dicated an organization was formed in 
Philadelphia in 1902 by men who had 
specialized upon modern factory facili- 
ties and administration. At first their 
work was confined principally to in- 
creasing the efficiency of existing manu- 
facturing establishments. Such services 
frequently involved the selection of new 
equipment, the rearrangement of depart- 
ments and changes in the physical prop- 
erty arising through the introduction of 
new methods of management. This 
work frequently had to do with the pro- 
vision of increased facilities, so that the 
organization became well versed in the 
procedure that should be followed in 
laying out extensions or new plants. 
This necessitated consultation with 
architects and engineers who specialized 
upon the design of buildings and super- 
vision of construction. 

It soon became evident that divided 
responsibility was a detriment. The 
engineers who were thoroughly familiar 
with the manufacturing requirements 
should closely supervise the preparation 
of the building plans, a condition which 
could rarely be fulfilled when associated 
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Interior view, Warrior Ridge Power Plant, Pennsylvania Hydro-Electric Co., Showing Steam Turbo- 
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generators (foreground) and Hydro-turbo-generators (rear). 


with other engineers or architects. This 
requirement was largely responsible for 
the first step in the development of the 
organization, i. e., the addition of a de- 
partment to handle the design and su- 
pervise the construction of buildings. 
It was found that under certain cir- 
cumstances the actual construction work 
could be handled most advantageously 
by the organization’s own force, and to 
meet this demand the organization was 
further supplemented by the addition of 
engineers experienced in actual con- 
struction work, and competent to deal 
with the following problems: 
First—Determining the general lay- 
out of departments, type of building 
construction, etc., which would permit of 
the greatest manufacturing efficiency. 
Second—Preparing the detail plans 
and specifications and estimates of cost. 
Third—Constructing the buildings 
and other facilities, either within the 
organization or through awarding the 
work to outside contractors, local con- 
ditions governing in this regard. 
Fourth—Purchasing and_ installing 
the equipment and performing such 
other work as might be required to make 
the plant ready for operation. 


The organization has therefore de- 
veloped along logical lines, first becom- 
ing expert in the initial phase of any 
industrial problem and _ afterward 
gradually increasing the facilities to 
handle each successive step entering 
into the building of a complete manu- 
facturing plant. 


PUBLIC SERVICE PROPERTIES 


Having perfected an organization 
competent to handle the wide diver- 





Hydro-Electric Plant, Seneca Falls, N.Y. Now under 
construction 
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Williamsburgh Power Plant, Boiler Room, Showing Automatic Weighing Larry and Automatic Stokers 


sity of engineering and construction 
work arising through the building of in- 
dustrial plants, it was but logical that 
this service should be extended to em- 
brace public service properties, owing 
to the basic similarity of the technical 
and practical problems presented by the 
respective businesses. Consequently, 
since 1908 there has been increased ac- 
tivity in public service work, the or- 
ganization having been augmented so 
that it can handle properly the highiy 
specialized problems pertaining to pub- 
lic utilities alone. 

Engineering and construction work 





Williamsburgh Power Plant Penn Central Power and 
Transmission Co., Williamsburgh, Pa. This 
company is under Day & Zimmermann 
management 


arising through the development of elec- 
tric light and power, gas, water and 
street railway properties is handled in 
its entirety, the service embracing: 

First—All necessary preliminary in- 
vestigations. 

Second—Preparation of complete 
plans and specifications and estimates 
of cost. 

Third—Construction of all buildings, 
works and other facilities and installa- 
tion of equipment either by the organi- 
zation’s own force or by outside con- 
tractors. 

Fourth—Purchase, erection and test 
of all equépment, thus carrying the work 
through to the point where it can go 
into regular service. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


It is considered that the first division 
of this work, the preliminary service, 
is of the greatest importance, for no 
matter how well the detail plans may 
be prepared or the plant constructed, 
if the preliminary analyses have been 
inadequate, the plant may fail in its 
most essential purposes, i. e., meeting 
with the utmost efficiency the specific 
industrial requirements. 

Ordinarily this service has devolved 
upon the owner entirely and has not 
been considered a part of the work of 
the architect or engineer. In any event, 
the owner through his organization must 
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Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (This building is so designed that material can 
be transferred from one crane to another, and carried to any point 
on three sides of the entire plant.) 


furnish much of the data which forms 
the basis of the preliminary work. 

In addition, however, to such records 
as pertain strictly to a given business, 
there should be available data relating 
to the practices and methods which have 
been evolved through a broad experience 
in the solution of industrial problems 
and which have been found to be com- 
mon to a great diversity of industries. 
An organization has been developed 
which not only has at its command such 
records as have just been referred to, 
but is experienced in the proper analy- 
sis of the specific data furnished by the 
owner, and with the ability to take 
the initiative in the performance of the 
preliminary work to such extent as con- 
ditions require. 

Not only are the immediate require- 
ments taken into account, but also a 
plan for future growth, so that the con- 
struction undertaken will form an in- 
tegral part of a comprehensive scheme 
of expansion. A few of the more im- 
portant factors considered when deter- 
mining the general layout of the plant 
and the characteristics of the building 
are the following: 


Boundary lines, topography, etc., of 
property, and local conditions relative 
to transportation facilities, water and 
supply, sewage disposal, etc. 

5 


Amount and character of necessary 
manufacturing equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

Requirements of process and assem- 
bly work. 

Provisions necessary for storage of 
raw materials, partly finished and fin- 
ished product. 

Facilities required for handling ma- 
terials during receipt, manufacture, as- 
sembly, storage and shipment. 

Determination of types of buildings 
that will most economically house the 
various manufacturing departments, ac- 





Plant of the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Birdseye view— Plant of the Charles Warner Co., Cedar Hollow, Pa. 


commodate the necessary handling ma- 
chinery, such as cranes, elevators, etc. 

Determination of exact areas and the 
most advantageous grouping of depart- 
ments in accordance with requirements 
of routing and other conditions hereto- 
fore referred to. 

Ascertaining finally the size and 
character of the buildings needed, giv- 
ing due consideration to the restrictions 
of the available real estate and railroad 
facilities. 

Determination of necessary service 
facilities for employes and adequate pro- 
vision for their safety, taking into ac- 
count in this connection the require- 
ments imposed by the locality in ques- 
tion. 

Consideration of the fire hazard in 
each department in order to provide 
adequate fire prevention apparatus. 

Analysis of power, heating and light- 
ing requirements and consideration of 
the relative advantages of generated or 
purchased power. 

The analysis outlined above fre- 
quently results in several alternate 
plans of procedure, which are fully 
discussed with the owner. As a result 
a procedure is agreed upon embodying 


(Manufacturers of Hydrated Lime) 


the greatest number of advantages, 
which at the same time justifies the 
investment. 

The final results of the preliminary 
service are evidenced by surveys, rout- 
ing diagrams where practicable, outline 
drawings of all buildings in plan show- 
ing locations of departments, and cross- 
section drawings indicating types of 
construction recommended. All other 
data necessary in connection with the 
preparation of detail plans and specifi- 
cations, as well as estimates of cost, are 
made a matter of record. 

SCOPE OF PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 

The organization under review op- 
erates in their entirety a number of 
public service properties and handles 
the engineering and construction work 
arising through the development of 
electric light and power, gas and trac- 
tion properties, in addition to the other 
classes of enterprises already men- 
tioned. 

As the management department is 
dealing constantly with the innumerable 
operating requirements of public utili- 
ties, the engineering and construction 
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departments receive the benefit of its 
knowledge and experience, particularly 
in the solution of the problems encoun- 
tered in the service in the utility field 
which corresponds to what has been 
termed “preliminary service” in indus- 
trial work. 

Furthermore, the report department 
is of great value in codperating with the 
departments mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, as it is familiar with widely 
different conditions presented by the 
variety of properties investigated. 


ILLUSTRATION OF WORK DONE 


Some examples of the many kinds 
of engineering work done by this or- 
ganization are herewith reproduced. 
They range in character from “enter- 
prises of great pith and moment” 
through various degrees of importance, 
down to an industrial plant of mod- 
est proportions. Each illustrates some 
phase of the many important problems 
with which modern engineering science 
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Offices of the Penn Central Light & Power Co., 


at Altoona, Pa. This company is under 
Day & Zimmermann management 


is confronted. The skill with which 
they have been handled establishes a 
basis for confidence in the future of 
American constructive enterprise when- 
ever it calls into its service the expert 
knowledge and training which such or- 
ganizations as that herein described 
stand ready to furnish. 
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Thrift and the Banker 
By W. H. Knirrin, Jr. 


HRIFT is a wonderfully broad subject—as broad as human life and as 
interesting as it is broad. It concerns all we are, all we have, all we hope 
to be, and all we hope to get. It is the problem of life. 
To the average man the word “thrift” is meaningless. It smacks of saving 
money and of frequent trips to the savings bank. But that is a narrow thrift, 
and it may not be thrift at all. The thrift I would talk about to-day is a broader 
thrift—the thrift that earns largely and spends wisely; the manner of living that 
results in bank accounts and a peaceful old age as a natural sequence to a well- 
ordered life; the course of conduct that makes for independence and not de-+ 
pendence. 

The thrift we need to encourage is not the thrift of the gambling table, that 
would get rich quick and perhaps lose all, but the thrift of New England, that 
builds its structure carefully, brick by brick, on a solid foundation and holds fast. 


to what it gets, for that is the only thrift that endures, 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York on January 8 opened its 
new offices at 60 Wall street. An illus- 
trated article describing the new quar- 
ters appears in this number of Tue 
Bankers MaGAZINE. 


—The annual elections of national 
banks in New York city showed com- 
paratively few changes since vacancies 
in the various boards due to the Clay- 
ton Act had previously been filled. The 
changes that were made are as follows: 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK—Earl D. 
Babst, president of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, was elected a director. 
John H. Fulton of New Orleans was made 
a vice-president. George E. Gregory, for 
several years cashier, was promoted to a 
vice-presidency, and Thomas A. Reynolds 
was made cashier to succeed him. Andrew 
Mills, Jr., formerly in the bond department, 
was made an assistant cashier; Edward P. 
Currier, for several years secretary to Mr. 
Vanderlip, was appointed assistant to the 
president. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE— 
Charles E. Dunlap of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company was added to the 
board. 

CHASE NATIONAL—Henry B. Endi- 
cott of Endicott, Johnson & Co., Boston, 
and Edward T. Nichols, vice-president of 
the Great Northern Railway, were added 
to the board of directors. The board 
elected Gerhard M. Dahl, formerly vice- 
president of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, a vice-president of the bank, and 
S. F. Telleen, Robert I. Barr and S. S. Shaw 
as assistant cashiers. 

FIRST NATIONAL—John R. Morron, 
president of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, was added to the board of direc- 
tors, making the number twelve, and to the 
board of the First Security Company, mak- 
ing sixteen. 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK—F. Coit 
Johnson of J. H. Lane & Co., and Thomas 
A. Howell of B. H. Howell, Son & Co., were 
elected directors. 

MECHANICS AND METALS NA- 
TIONAL BANK—William E. S. Griswold 
was made a director. 

NATIONAL CITY COMPANY—C. S. 
Wall was elected secretary, succeeding 
Thomas A. Reynolds. 

CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATION- 
Al—John J. Raskob, treasurer of the du 
Pont Powder Company, was added to the 
board. 

MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL 
—William B. Franklin and Frank C. Jen- 
nings were added to the board. 

NATIONAL PARK—John Jay Pierpont 
and Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr., were added 
to the board. 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL— 
Frank R. Leland and George L, Shearer 
elected and Dr. T. M. Cheesman retired. 

COAL AND IRON NATIONAL—John 
F. Bermingham, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Coal Company; 
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William M. Hager, and Stanley P. Jadwin 
elected directors to succeed E. E. Loomis, 
W. H. Woodin, and Samuel Weil, who re- 
tired. 

SHERMAN NATIONAL—James M. 
Dixon of the Tobacco Products Company, 
was added to the board, and W. Eltington 
was elected a vice-president. 

UNION EXCHANGE NATIONAL— 
Louis J. Robertson succeeded Albert H. 
Wiggin as director. 

HARRIMAN NATIONAL—Francis G. 
Lloyd, president of Brooks Brothers; Wil- 
liam Bayne, Jr., coffee merchant, and 
Charles Thorley were added to the board. 

GARFIELD NATIONAL—Joseph H. 
Emery and William N. MclIlravy were add- 
ed to the board. 

LINCOLN NATIONAL—William _ S. 
Hawk and Edward W. Brown were added 
to the board and Henry C. Phipps retired. 

GOTHAM NATIONAL—Thomas C. Fry 
elected vice-president and director, succeed- 
ing Frederick Fowler. 

BROADWAY CENTRAL—Charles B. 
Toole of Toole, Henry & Co., was elected a 
director, succeeding David W. Armstrong, 
Jr., who has resigned. Francis Crave was 
elected vice-president and cashier. 

LIBERTY NATIONAL—R. H. Dunham 
and Charles D. Hilles were elected directors, 
succeeding Thomas Cochran and Newcomb 
Carlton. 

BATTERY PARK NATIONAL—Frank 
A. Dillingham was added to the board. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK—The follow- 
ing directors were elected: Guy Cary, R. L. 
Farnham, John E. Gardin, E. W. Harden, 
L. M. Jacobs, Arthur Kavanagh, W. S. Kies, 
and Willard Straight. Lawrence M. Jacobs 
was elected president and William Reed a 
vice-president. 

The following national banks re-elected 
their directors: The Chemical, the Irving, 
the Importers & Traders, Citizens Central, 
Atlantic National, the Fifth National, the 
Butchers & Drovers, the East River, and 
the Bronx National. 


—The capital stock of the Equitable 
Trust Company is being increased from 
$3,000,000 to $6,000,000. The new 
stock, of $100 par value, is to be offered 
to present shareholders at $150 a share 
cash, thus bringing about an increase of 
$1,500,000 in the surplus account in ad- 
dition to the $3,000,000 increase in the 
capital. It was said by an officer of 
the trust company that with the in- 
creased capital and surplus the institu- 
tion expected to enlarge its business, 
and that it was hoped that under the 
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new conditions the bank would be able 
to pay about 20 per cent. a year in divi- ~ 
dends. This rate on a capital of $6,- 
000,000 is equivalent to forty per cent. 
on the present capitalization. During 
the last year the bank paid twenty-four 
per cent. in regular and six per cent. in 
extra dividends. 


—At a special meeting of the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company the stock- 
holders unanimously voted to reduce the 
number of shares of capital stock of the 
company from 40,000 of a par value of 
$25 each to 10,000 of a par value of 
$100 each. It is expected that soon the 
stockholders will give their approval to 
an increase of capitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


—tThe first dividend to be declared 
by the New York Reserve Bank was 
paid December 30, 1916. The dividend 
was at the rate of six per cent. and 
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covered a period of only five months. 

Under the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act the dividends are cumula- 
tive, and they are limited to six per 
cent. per annum. Earnings in excess of 
six per cent. go into the United States 
Treasury, except that one-half of the 
excess earnings is paid into a surplus 
fund until it amounts to forty per cent. 
of the paid-in capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 


—The Harriman National Bank has 
increased its capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. The shareholders of rec- 
ord January 9, 1917, are entitled to 
subscribe to the extent of their holdings, 
pro rata, at par or $100 a share. 


—Harry W. Donovan, who has been 
associated with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany since its organization, has been 
elected assistant cashier of the Seaboard 
National Bank. 


Stuart G. Nelson retired as presi- 
dent of the Seaboard National Bank on 


January 1, but is to remain on the 
board of directors. 
The last statement of the Amer- 


ican Exchange National Bank shows to- 
tal resources of $132,284,541.45 and de- 
posits of $111,337,728.34. The capital 
stock of this bank is $5,000,000 and the 
surplus and undivided profts $5,281,- 
065.60. 


—Attention has frequently been 
called to the remarkable growth within 
196 


the last two years of several of the lead- 
ing banks and trust companies, but al- 
ways considered from the point of view 
of deposits. Bankers Trust Company, 
which probably does as much strictly 
trust company business as any other 
trust company in New York, has during 
the past year enjoyed a truly remark- 
able expansion of trust business. The 
company, it is reported, has or is about 
to become trustee of a series of impor- 
tant railway mortgages providing for 
the issue of bonds for principal amount 
of $1,195,000,000. Such bond issues in- 
clude the proposed new Southern Rail- 
way and Erie Railroad mortgages of 
$500,000,000 each, one of the Frisco 
new mortgages of $75,000,000, one of 
the new mortgages of Missouri Pacific, 
and of Pere Marquette for $75,000,000. 
The company also enjoys an important 
office in connection with the four and 
one-half per cent. Anglo-French boads 
into which the $500,000,000 of five per 
cent. notes are convertible. The total 
authorized bond issues for which the 
Bankers Trust Company now acts as 
trustee aggregate the enormous total of 
about $6,000,000,000. 


—The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has just been appointed one 
of the official foreign depositories of the 
Chilean Government. There are only 
two other financial institutions that have 
this special privilege—the Bank of Eng- 
land and N. M. Rothschild & Sons of 
London. These depositories are all 
under the direct supervision of the Caja 
de Emision, the department which con- 
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trols the issue of Chilean legal tender 
against coin deposited abroad. 


—Hugh R. Johnston was appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York on Tues- 
day, January 2. He has been with that 
institution since 1911. He is 34 years 


old and lives in Rutherford, N. J. 


—The Bankers Trust Company is dis- 
tributing to its customers a condensed 
Tax Calendar for 1917. This booklet 
gives the dates when various New York 
State real estate, water and personal 
property tax payments must be made, 
with information regarding assessments 
and places of payment. 


—The Hanover National Bank, New 
York, at the beginning of 1917 showed 
total resources of $197,585,131.17, de- 
posits of $174,344,607.84, and a surplus 
fund of $14,000,000. The bank has a 
paid-in capital stock of $3,000,000. 


G. Jarvis Geer, Jr., who on De- 
cember. 26 was appointed an assistant 
treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has been connected 
with that institution since last June. 

He was born in Summit, N. J., Janu- 
ary 12, 1876. His preliminary educa- 


tion was at St. John’s Military School, 
Ossining, N. Y. He entered Princeton 
University in 1893, and was graduated 





G. JARVIS GEER, Jr. 


Assistant Treasurer Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 


in the class of 1897, in which year he 
went with the National Tube Works, 
McKeesport, Pa. Later he became in- 
terested in bituminous coal properties in 
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Pennsylvania and spent some time in 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 





Arthur W. Snow, formerly cashier, 


has been elected second vice-president of 





A. W. SNOW 
Vice-President Garfield National Bank, New York 


the Garfield National Bank to succeed 
William L. Douglass, who has retired 
from active business. Mr. Snow first 
entered the employ of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank as a clerk seventeen years 
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ago. In 1901 he was appointed assist- 
ant cashier and for the past few years 
has been cashier. Although now a vice- 
president, Mr. Snow will continue his 
duties as cashier. 


-Harold S. Schultz, who was secre- 
tary of New York Chapter, Inc., of the 
American Institute of Banking, for 
about five years, and who resigned that 
office to become a member of the law 
firm of Alexander, Maresi & Schultz, 
has again entered the banking business. 

On January 2, 1917, Mr. Schultz be- 
came associated with the firm of Swart- 
wout & Appenzellar, bankers, at 44 
Pine street, where he will assist in the 
handling of reorganizations in which 
this firm is interested. 


—The Garfield National Bank has 
made a contract with the Travelers’ In- 
surance Company of Hartford by which 
that company provides insurance, on the 
group plan, on each employe of the 
bank. The face value of each individ- 
ual certificate is equal to the annual 
salary of the employe, with a minimum 
of $500 and a maximum of $3,000. The 
initial coverage includes about sixty 
risks for $65,000 of insurance. 


—During the year 1916 there were 
deposited in and withdrawn from the 
vault of the Bankers Trust Company 
securities of the par value of $98,850,- 
000,000. Securities are taken in by the 
various departments, at which time they 
are examined and counted by the re- 
ceiving clerk. An official receipt is is- 
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sued to the depositors, and the securi- 
ties are deposited in the vault and 
withdrawn under proper safeguards as 
required. The vault is in charge of a 
vault officer and his assistants, and each 
day’s work is carefully audited. While 
the volume of these securities is so 
great, each particular bond or stock 
certificate is filed in such a systematic 
manner that it can be located and with- 
drawn without delay. 


—E. G. MeWilliam, manager of the 
publicity and new business department 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles and president of the 
American Institute of Banking, will 
shortly become associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as an assistant to vice-president Stet- 





E. G. McWILLIAM 


Banks and Bankers Division Guaranty Trust Company 
New York 


son, in the banks and bankers division 
of the company. 

Mr. McWilliam is a New Yorker by 
birth, is a graduate of Pratt Institute, 
and a graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. He has been in the 
banking business since 1896. For three 
years he was secretary of the savings 
bank section of the American Bankers 
Association, and for the past two years 
has been associated with the Security 








GEORGE MOORE REUCK 
Certified Public Accountant 


Specialist in 
Directors’ Examinations 
Credit Investigations 
Amortization of Bonds 


43 Cedar Street, New York 


























Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. McWilliam has been identified 
with the American Institute of Banking 
for a number of years, has served as 
president of New York Chapter, and at 
the annual convention of the Institute 
at Cincinnati last year he was unani- 
mously elected president of the national 
organization. 

Mr. MeWilliam will assume his new 
duties with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York about March 1. 


—Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Irving National Bank, in his report to 
stockholders, stated that net profits in 
1916 were $755,692, and that the year 
has been one of the most successful in 
the bank’s history. The fourth quar- 
ter’s dividend was at an annual rate of 
ten per cent. 

“The year’s increase in new business 
has not only been the largest in the 
history of the bank,” said Mr. Pierson, 
“but of very substantial character. The 
operations of the foreign department 
have been very gratifying; new fields 
have been entered and dollar exchange 
developed with substantial results. 

“Two specialized consulting depart- 
ments have been developed—one to fur- 
nish information regarding investment 
securities and to direct those seeking 
channels for financing or refinancing— 
the other to render assistance in con- 
nection with foreign trade problems.” 
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—The profit and loss account of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for the 
year 1916 follows: 


MU CMON 5c chica dns taniidabetaxsceieaebecseddi tan nan enw $983,609.22 
IN 8 idioia. cai d.u'gin Gia aia Wawa bey wa datas NONadhwe Ge seanbeesanee 557,420.21 
ee 6 ocu alan oka Rosen nrssins Fenske ew beeamoinesoines 426,189.01 
Items charged off at close of year: 
Ne NE cis vp caso ir Sciiid cebcw aii enaeeadadcnciner $111.22 
CNN isn siisss Soa a awcsde tiene enesensesaaeewn 72,289.96 
NY SEEN SUNN io ci vi nis-ie armcs oe aw min eae adeno ear 63,442.17 
Premium on U. S. bonds and notes bought and miscellaneous 
PD: inanecendeeher tes MiGs cone om cuaund ae kee ea ee wee es khes 168.67 136,012.02 
ee ee UN NN 5s cain eins a sidapew ane awam aad sucew Sbant 290,176.99 
Dividend Nov. 2, 1914, to March 31, 1915, paid Dec. 30, 1916.............. 127,113.01 
Premt and loss, January 1, B017, Credit WAIMRO..« «..o.o.c occ 'osscsscdss seccee $163,063.98 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 30, 1916. 
RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts: 


Bills discounted for member banks...................+5+ $7,071,158.55 
EE MEE 6608 ce creer se rseaschoasenesenes 41,457,184.04 
Ae ey oe ree ere 972,311.62 
a a ca ihn ae ind Bm wa wae 1,042,550.00 
United States 1 year Treasury notes... .......c0ccseece 1.205,000.00 = $51,748,204.21 


Reserve Cash: 


ene Gay NE OU a ote dade eee W eleiw'e wesine-ere mun 159,321,257.50 
eo re eee 20,570,000.00 
Gold Redemption Fund for Federal Reserve Notes....... 250,000.00 
SS eee er ae ere rr rr ee ee 11,188,200.00 
ey NS OUND GOUE bce dvcoccibeicccdcsceuonsens 4,077 274.80 195,406,732.30 


Other Resources: 











Federal Reserve notes and other cash on hand ........... 13,865,897.46 

ee ee eee eee 23,077,418.64 

Exchanges for Clearing-House and cash items........... 2,503,168.21 

Interest accrued on United States bonds ............... 12,501.88 

Cost of unissued Federal Reserve notes ................. 235,598.86 

a errr errr re err 8,753.52 39,703,338.57 

II UN Spgs a each Sos ia ck is a Nats tinsel ats i aaa asaea toa aii $286,858,275.08 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Fund: 

DE EO Soc c5mesni wd onde desi RResewlevds katioaines $11,865,750.00 

Rs oP od Sore og Da oe ee he ee Ce rele ale ing al 163,063.98 $12,028,813.98 
Deposits: 

Due to United States Government ...................06. 3,571,391.94 

Due to member banks—-reserve balances ............... 237,907,354.87 

Due to member banks—uncollected funds ............... 18,552,984.84 

Due to other Federal reserve banks-—collected funds..... 12,373,721.91 

Due to other Federal reserve banks—uncollected funds... 2,085,975.49 

COMICTS GRGEME GUUURIINR oook 6 ck cei hcccsscecccse 188,275.81 274,679,704.86 
Other Liabilities: 

i a ea ce Brew oe Witenes bad Ooo ie 149,756.24 

NNR re a Pa Pee aE ey aN I erie Se ee $286,858,275.08 

Gold with Federal Reserve | rere re eee $249,099,118.01 

agent to reduce liability on Reserve required 35% ....... 87,184,691.30 

outstanding Federal Reserve Reserve carried 78.4% ...... 195,406,732.30 


notes (not included in re- 
serve cash above) ........ $107,003,765.00 
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is very widely used by Banks 
throughout the world for taking 
copies of their correspondence and 
of their statements. 





Write and we will tell you 
specifically WHY. The reasons 
are many and convincing. They 
may be summed up, however, in 
the general phrase : 


THE RONEO WAY IS THE BETTER WAY 


It is the quickest copying system known. At the same time it is 
simple, clean and convenient. The Roneo would be a boon in your 
mailing room. 

A booklet entitled “‘ Modern Methods of Letter Copying” sent 





free upon request to 





RONEO COMPANY utits Sena’ steer NEW YORK 











—Stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, at the annual meeting, 
elected Raymond T. Marshall of the 
firm of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, to fill 
a vacancy in the board created recently 
by the retirement under the provisions 
of the Clayton Law, of William G. Will- 
cox. 

At a subsequent meeting of the di- 
rectors of the company, John F. Cis- 
sel, formerly Comptroller, and Maxwell 
H. Bochow, special credit representa- 
tive, were appointed assistant treas- 
urers. Following their election a din- 
ner was given in their honor by the 
employees of the company. Editor Nor- 
man Mason of the ‘‘Mettco Meteor” pre- 
sided as toastmaster. 


—Banking houses and trust compa- 
nies will be interested in the announce- 
nent that a course in banking practice 

being offered by the Wall street di- 
‘ision of New York University, which 
‘gan its second term on the week of 
vanuary 29. 

The course is conducted by W. H. 


Kniffin, Jr., who is well known as a 
student of banking affairs, and whose 
recent publication, “The Practical Work 
of a Bank,” is considered by bankers 
to be the best and most authoritative 
book on this important subject. The 
course opened on January 31, and will 
extend over fifteen weeks, lectures be- 
ing given each Wednesday from 5 p. m. 
to 6:45 p. m. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to A. W. Taylor, director, 519 
Broad Exchange building. 


—Notice of intention to organize the 
Scandinavian Trust Company of New 
York City has been filed with State 
Superintendent of Banks Eugene Lamb 
Richards. The company proposes to 
have a capital of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $1,500,000. The special pur- 
pose of the organization of this trust 
company is to facilitate financial trans- 
actions in aid of trade and commerce 
between the United States and Scandi- 
navian countries, especially Norway. 
Leading foreign bankers who, it is an-’ 
nounced, are “in sympathy with the 
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Approval of Service Rendered 


In our case the satisfaction of clients is best evidenced by the 
increase of 45% in deposits during past four months. 


Are you not interested in an institution that can show such results ? 
Why not let us handle your collection items in this vicinity ? 


Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Norwegian Government,” are interested 
in the proposed new trust company. 
The incorporators include John E. Ber- 
wind, Samuel L. Fuller, Edwin O. Hal- 
ter and E. A. Cappelan Smith, of New 
York city; William R. Coe, Oyster Bay; 
Edward F. Geer, Westhampton Beach, 
Long Island, and Frederick W. Hvos- 
lef, of Brooklyn. 


—Frank K. Satterlee has been elected 
president of the Franklin Savings Bank 
of this city, to succeed William G. Conk- 
lin, resigned. Mr. Satterlee heretofore 
has been treasurer of the institution. 
Henry J. Cochran, vice-president of the 
Astor Trust Company, has been elected 
as a trustee. Other officers were chosen 
as follows: John I. Downey, first vice- 
president; William H. Van Kleeck, sec- 
ond vice-president; T. Frank Manville, 
treasurer; Harry W. Nordell, control- 
ler; Walter B. Brown, secretary, and 
Henry B. Archele, assistant secretary. 

The Franklin Savings Bank was 
chartered in 1859 and has assets of 
nearly $28,500,000. Deposits total 
over $26,000,000. 


—Gerhard M. Dahl, formerly vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank. S. 
Frederick Telleen, Robert I. Barr and 
Sewall S. Shaw, for many years in the 
employ of the bank, were appointed 
assistant cashiers. 


—Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, inter- 
national bankers of New York, are is- 
suing a very interesting booklet en- 
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titled “The Record Year of American 
Finance.” This is a story of the de- 
velopments of a remarkable twelve 
months and of some of the changes in 
trade and finance. It contains an in- 
teresting discussion of the new financ- 
ing and foreign loans, and tells of the 
picturesque ending of a unique year. 


—Alexander Gilbert, for many years 
president of the Market and Fulton 
National Bank, former president of the 





ALEXANDER GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, Market & Fulton Nationa 
Bank, New York 
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New York Clearing House Association, 
and a well-known authority on banking, 
has retired from the presidency of the 
bank and will hereafter serve as chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Gilbert’s succes- 





ALBERT D. BERRY 


Assistant Cashier Market & Fulton National Bank, 
New York 


sor as president of the bank is Robert 
A. Parker, heretofore vice-president. 
Albert D. Berry has been appointed 
assistant cashier. 


—The Broadway Trust Company has 
issued in pamphlet form a par list and 
rates of exchange as adopted by the 
New York Clearing House Association, 
effective January 1, 1917. 


—William E. Lake has been appoint- 
ed an assistant cashier of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank. For a 
number of years Mr. Lake was credit 
manager of this bank. 


—Theodore E. Burton, former 
United States Senator from Ohio, has 


Resources 


$ 15,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 
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Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 
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G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
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55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
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been elected president of the Merchants 
National Bank, to succeed Robert M. 
Galloway. Owen Paynter, formerly 
assistant cashier, was elected cashier, to 
succeed Joseph Byrne. These changes 
in the management of the bank were 
brought about by interests represented 
by George Coffing Warner, who started 
out several months ago to solicit proxies 
enough to control the annual meeting of 
stockholders. 

In addition to the election of a new 
board of directors representing widely 
diversified business activities, the inter- 
ests in control of the meeting introduced 
a new feature in the administration of 
a large metropolitan bank by the ap- 
pointment of an advisory council, the 
members of which are George C. Van 
Tuyl, Jr., president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, New York, chairman; 
Joseph W. Harriman; Dean Sage, of 
Zabriskie, Murray, Sage & Kerr; An- 
thony R. Kuser, of Newark; Frank G. 
Crowell, of the Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and Waldo 
Newcomer, president of the National 
Exchange Bank of Baltimore. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
Theodore E. Burton, Walter S. Eddy, 
C. K. Eddy & Sons, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Eberhard Faber, manufacturer; Ray- 
mond E. Jones, New York, agent Royal 
Bank.of Canada; Arthur G. Meyer, Ar- 
thur G. Meyer & Co., drygoods com- 
mission; William F. Neu, treasurer 
Steel Rail Supply Company; Charles 
E. Potts, president and treasurer J. B. 
Locke & Potts, linens; W. Ross Proc- 
tor, New York; Robert Hamilton 
Rucker, New York; Carl F. Sturhahn, 
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United States agent Rossia Insurance 
Company; William F. Wall, president 
Wall Rope Works; F. S. Whitten, Laird 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Frank L. Hilton, George S. Talbot 
and Irving S. Gregory were elected 
assistant cashiers. 

The Merchants National Bank was 
founded in 1803, and is the third oldest 
bank in New York. Its articles of in- 
corporation were drawn up by Alexan- 
der Hamilton. It has a capital of $2,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $2,000,000. 
Deposits as of December 27, 1916, were 
$23,379,275. 

Mr. Burton, the new president, 
served in Congress twenty-two years 
and held membership in many important 
committees and commissions, including 
the Interparliamentary Union, the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
is a graduate of Oberlin Colege, a mem- 
ber of the Ohio bar and an authority on 
economic questions of both public and 
corporate interest. He has been a close 
student of finance and is the author of a 
number of works, including “Financial 
Crises and Periods of Industrial and 
Commercial Depression,” “Corporations 
and the State” and “The Life of John 
Sherman.” Following the resignation 
of Mr. Galloway and Mr. Byrne, the 
Hanover National Bank announced 
that they will be connected with that in- 
stitution, the former as a director and 
the latter as a vice-president and direc- 
tor. 

[A portrait of Mr. Burton appears as 
the frontispiece to this number of THE 
BaNnKERS MaGazZINeE. | 
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—Joseph Byrne, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Hanover National Bank. Mr. Byrne 
began his banking career with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, where he 
served for twenty-four years, retiring 
from that bank to become associated 
with the Merchants. In 1907 he was 





JOSEPH BYRNE 
Vice-President Hanover National Bank, New York 


made cashier of the latter institution 
and in 1913 was made a vice-president. 

Robert M. Galloway, formerly presi- 
dent of the Merchants, has been made 
a director of the Hanover National 
Bank. Mr. Galloway is also a director 
in a number of important railroads and 
corporations. He is a graduate of Yale 
in the class of 1858. 

Edward Holbrook, a former vice- 
president of the Merchants, has also 
been elected a director of the Hanover 
National Bank. Mr. Holbrook is presi- 
dent of the Gorham Manufacturing 
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Income Tax Return? 
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Company and a director in a number 
of other important institutions. 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Guaranty Trust Company 
January 17, the following retiring di- 
rectors were reélected for three years: 
Edward J. Berwind, George J. Gould, 
Albert H. Harris, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Thomas W. Lamont, William C. Lane, 
Charles A. Peabody and Daniel G. Reid. 
At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors held, on the same day, all offi- 
cers of the company were reélected. 


—Brevoort & Higgins is the style of 
a new investment firm at 120 Broadway. 
William Henry Brevoort, Jr., and Ed- 
gar G. Higgins are the members. 


—Readers of THe Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE will be interested in learning that 
T. D. MacGregor, for a number of 

















Paine’s Analysis 


of the 


Federal Reserve Act 


and Cognate Statutes 


By Hon. Wits S. Paine, LL.D. 


Price $5.00 
postpaid 


Carefully Indexed 
Over 400 Pages 
With Maps and Charts 





[* this book the distinguished 

author of Paine’s Banking 
Laws and Paine’s New York 
Banking Laws, completely ana- 
lyzes the Federal Reserve Act 
and records the various rulings 
and interpretations which have 
affected it since its enactment. 
The book is an authoritative 
treatise on the history, develop- 
ment and operation of this ex- 
ceptionally important statute. 
The Bill of Lading Act and the 
Farm Loan Act are also con- 
sidered. 























T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-Pre sident, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York 


years editor of the Banking Publicity 
Department of this publication, has re- 
cently joined the financial advertising 
agency of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 14 
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Wall street, New York. He had for some 
time been connected with the depart- 
ment of publicity and new business of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

Mr. MacGregor is the author of sev- 
eral well-known books on financial ad- 
vertising, “Pushing Your Business,” 
“2000 Points for Financial Advertis- 
ing,’ “Bank Advertising Plans,’ and 
“The Book of Thrift.” The last men- 
tioned consists of a series of ‘Talks on 
Thrift” prepared for the savings bank 
section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. MacGregor wrote these 
weekly talks for three years. 

In his ten years’ experience in finan- 
cial advertising Mr. MacGregor has 
served a large number of banking insti- 
tutions in conection with their advertis- 
ing problems—from small country 
banks to the largest trust company in 
the world. 

E. B. Wilson, president of the agency, 
is known to bankers throughout the 
United States from his remarkable ad- 
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EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is in a position to offer you prompt and adequate 
service in your Philadelphia banking transactions. 
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vertising for the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. The agency continues to pre- 
pare and place the advertising for these 
two accounts, as well as for a number 
of other financial institutions through- 
out the country. 


& 


Philadelphia 


—The January “Chaptergram,” the 
monthly publication of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, reports good progress and in- 
terest in debate, public speaking and 
other activities. The ‘“Chaptergram” 
anticipates the work of this year in the 
following words: 

We have accomplished many things during 
the past calendar year, of which we are 
justly proud, and I am sure we all hope 1917 
will bring even greater success to the 
Chapter and its members. 

That the members are benefiting by their 
codperative work and study is every day 
becoming more apparent by the ever increas- 
ing number of Institute men receiving rec- 








ognition in their respective institutions. We 
are doing good work in helping each other, 
and for this reason alone we are bound to 
gain a full measure of success. 

The problems and opportunities before the 
Chapter men to-day are greater than ever 
before, and it behooves each of us to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and not only study 
harder and more but to apply to a greater 
degree the knowledge acquired. Let us see 
that every new member becomes acquainted 
with the work of the Institute and the op- 
portunities it offers. 


—Charles S. Calwell, president of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank, pre- 
dicted a glowing future for American 
finance and trade at the anual banquet 
given the clerks of the bank by the 
board of directors at the Down Town 
Club last month. It was the fifty-cighth 
annual event of the kind, and in addi- 
tion to the address by President Cal- 
well, addresses were made by Rev. Dr. 
Carl E. Grammer, rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Professor L. E. McGinnes, superintend- 
ent of schools, Steelton, and E. J. Cat- 
tell, city statistician. 

A moving picture show of the busy 
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scenes in the bank during rush hours 
was part of the program, and it was 
announced that the same pictures would 
be given at the Academy of Music to 





Cc. S. CALWELL 


President Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3,000 invited guests of the institution on 
February 7. The surprise of the show 
to the officers, directors and clerks of 
the institution was that the operator 
had dug up the pictures of the principal 
officers when they were babies or very 
young and exhibited them side by side 
with the up-to-date photographs. 
“Business is religion,” Dr. Grammer 
informed the young men and women. 
“The bank is not the great steel vaults. 
The bank is the spiritual and religious 
sense of fidelity and loyalty of your 
service to the community. Safes would 
be nothing if the community could not 
bank on your honesty. Such occasions 
as this emphasize the spiritual and re- 
ligious nature of your organization. 
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Every business organization, if it is to 
endure, if it is to deserve to live, must 
have the invisible chain of religious ob- 
ligation that is stronger than chains of 
steel or gold.” 

Dr. McGinnes talked of “The Boy of 
Today and the Citizen of Tomcrrow.” 
and Mr. Cattell entertained the com- 
pany with anecdotes referring to the 
early days when he was a clerk in the 


bank. 


—The Colonial Trust Company is 
putting up at the corner of Thirteenth 
and Market streets a handsome, modern 
combination bank and office building, 
which will be ready for occupancy about 
June 1. The trust company will occu- 
py parts of the first and mezzanine 





Combination Bank and Office Building which the Colo- 
nial Trust Company of Philadelphia Will Erect 
at the Corner of 13th and Market Streets. 
It Will Be Ready About June 1, 1917 











floors, space also being provided for re- 
tail stores on both of these floors. The 
floors above will be given over to offices. 
The location of this building on one of 
Philadelphia’s busiest corners will make 
it ideal for retail stores and highly con- 
venient for offices. 


—The “Annual Financial Review,” 
issued by the Franklin National Bank, 
contained an excellent summary of the 
country’s economic situation during the 
past year. Here are some of the views 
expressed as to the future of American 
commerce : 

“That we have in a measure neglected 
our opportunities for trade development 
with the neutral nations of the world is 
to be regretted, but the opportunities 
are still there and if the rosy glow of 
quick orders and large profits from bel- 
ligerent countries does not dazzle our 
eyes completely, a strong movement will 
be made during 1917 for the upbuilding 
of our trade with those nations not en- 
gaged in the European struggle and 
particularly with the countries on this 
hemisphere. 

“The vital thing, however, is for the 
American manufacturer to recapture his 
own home trade. The fact that we have 
imported 2,359 million dollars worth of 
merchandise for the year ending with 
November, 1916, compared with only 
1,721 million dollars for the preceding 
twelve months shows that our imports 
are gaining as well as our exports. 
Quite recently European firms have 
underbid American firms on our own 
government contracts. Should we be 
able to increase our exports to North 
and South American countries and de- 
crease our imports from Europe during 
the year, our position in the world’s 
commerce will be greatly strengthened.” 


—William S. Evans, who has been ad- 
mitted as a member of the firm of Henry 
& West, has been connected with this 
company for several years and has long 
been active in the bond business. The 
house with which Mr. Evans is connect- 
ed is one of the largest distributors of 
bonds in Philadelphia and enjoys an 
excellent reputation. 
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Mr. Evans is a well-known member 
of Philadelphia Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. After serv- 
ing with success and distinction in va- 
rious capacities, especially as a member 
of the executive council for several 
years, he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Institute at the Dallas con- 
vention in 1914. In _ Philadelphia 
Chapter he served for several years on 
the board of governors, was chairman of 
practically every important committee 
at one time or another, and has served 
a term as vice-president and again as 
president. | 


—The Penn National Bank is leading 
a fight to preserve the site at Seventh 
and Market streets where once stood the 
building in which Thomas Jefferson 
drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The site is imperilled by a plan 
which has been put forward to widen 
Seventh street by the demolition of 
buildings along its west side. 
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M. G. Baker, vice-president of the 
bank, has sent the following letter to 


the patriotic societies of Philadelphia: 


“Agitation having begun to alter arrangements 
of the comprehensive plans committee by suggest- 
ing the widening of Seventh street instead of 
Eighth, the Penn National Bank, on the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Market streets, protests 
strongly against widening of the former thorough- 
fare, if such plans would absorb so historic a spot 
made sacred by the paper upon which our liberty 
is founded, 

“On the site occupied by the Penn National 
Bank Thomas Jefferson lived and drafted the Dec- 
laration of Independence, a paper in importance 
exceeded by no other in the history of our coun- 
try. This ground is consecrated and should be 
held in patriotic reverence by every American. 

“The widening of Seventh street on the east 
side or Eighth street, as originally contemplated, 
has many advantages, or Sixth street on the west 
side would not only connect Washington and Frank- 
lin Squares, but also link Independence Square, 
thereby connecting three of our public squares 
by one thoroughfare. Seventh street, which turns 
p non Bs at Walnut, could be diverted directly 
through Washington Square, if it is desirable that 
the street run north and south in a_ perfectly 
straight line. Widening of the east side would 
also open up a better and clearer view from Frank- 
lin to Washington Square, which no more could 
be accomplished by widening the west side. 

“No better or handsomer monument could me- 
morialize the Declaration site than the building 
of the Penn National Bank, which is of a_public 
character, and recognizes the historic ground upon 
which it stands by a bronze tablet (five by five 
feet) on its outside wall. 

“We take the liberty of appealing to the Penn- 
sylvania Society Sons of Revolution and the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvaria for their assistance in preserving 
the landmark and preventing its ignoble fate in 
becoming the part of a roadway. It is a matter 
of national interest and importance, not local, and 
to destroy this historic site, to beautify itself, ap- 
pears selfish on the part of the city of Philadelphia. 


“The bank’s interest in endeavoring 
to prevent a national sacrilege in hav- 
ing the site lost in a roadway is purely 
sentimental,” Mr. Baker said in an in- 
terview. “It is without thought of the 
greater commercial possibilities that 
would probably come from the widen- 
ing of Seventh street. As in the past, 
the bank will always make every effort 
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to perpetuate historic interest in the 
birthplace of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Thomas Jefferson, its 


author.” 


Pittsburgh 


—It is announced that the People’s 
Savings Bank and the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company will soon be merged 
under the name of the People’s Savings 
and Trust Company. The Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company owns the stock of 
the People’s Savings Bank as well as 
that of the People’s National Bank. The 
People’s National Bank will, however, 
continue to operate separately. The 
People’s Savings Bank now has a capi- 
tal and surplus of $2,000,000. 


—Some slowing down in industrial 
activities for the month of December is 
reported by the People’s National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. This was. due en- 
tirely to the difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies of material, especially 
fuel, and to the delay in forwarding 
shipments of finished material, because 
of freight congestion and embargoes on 
railroads. In the steel line the bank 
reports that owing to the conditions of 
supply and demand, manufacturers have 
been in a position not only to name their 
own prices, but to dictate the terms of 
specification and delivery, and existing 
contracts have been drawn with greater 
regard for legal enforcement than ever. 


—Owing to increased business and 
thus cramped for larger quarters, the 
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Third National Bank of Pittsburgh 
moved recently to the first floor of the 
Henry Oliver building. This bank was 
organized in 1863 and the charter num- 
ber still is 291. The officers of the bank 
are: William McK. Reed, president; A. 
R. Hamilton and C. F. McCoombs, vice- 
presidents ; C. M. Gerwig, cashier; Aus- 
tin C. Pitcairn, assistant cashier. 


& 


—The Oneida County Trust Company 
of Utica, N. Y., opened its new home 
for business December 1, 1916. The 
company is located in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Second National 
Bank, 73-75 Genesee street. 

The Oneida County Trust Company 
began business May 8, 1916. Its officers 
are Charles B. Rogers, president ; Frank 
R. Winant, vice-president and treasurer ; 
D. Clinton Murray, vice-president; 
James W. Lamb, auditor. 


—The Bankers Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., a state bank, has ab- 
sorbed the Central National Bank of 
Buffalo, capital $1,000,000. 


—The trust companies of New York 
State had total resources of $2,744,317,- 
081 on November 29 last, the date of 
the last call issued by State Superin- 
tendent of Banks Eugene Lamb Rich- 
ards. On September 20, the date of the 
previous call, the resources were $2,- 
626,431,407, an increase from Septem- 
ber to November of $117,885,674. Dur- 
ing the same period the deposits in- 
creased from $2,241,832,017 to $2,325,- 
875,624, a gain of $83,543,607. The 
surplus of these institutions increased 
during the same period over $7,000,000. 

The seventy-six private bankers under 
the supervision of the New York State 
Banking Department increased their re- 
sources from $16,077,577 on September 
20 to $16,070,993 on November 29, a 
gain of $993,416, while deposits in- 
creased during the same period $809,- 
765, the total on November 29 being 
$10,459,814. 


—The Vineland (N. J.) National 
Bank, newly remodeled and equipped 
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by Hoggson Brothers, the New York 
builders, held a formal reception on the 
date of its opening early last month. 
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The remodelled building is in the Re- 
naissance style of architecture. It has 
a high base of granite which serves as 
a rugged foundation. The body of the 
building is divided into panels by mar- 
ble pilasters contained within a frame- 
work of molded brick and the whole is 
surmounted by a cornice of terra cotta 
fired with a finish to match the marble. 
One of the most striking features of the 
building is the new marble entrance, 
which is of classic design. Ample win- 
dows flank this entrance, lighting the 
interior with windows above for the of- 
fices. 

The banking room, which is entered 
through a commodious vestibule, is 
thirty-four feet wide and fifty-six feet 
long with the public space in the centre 
of the room surrounded by a handsome 
screen of marble and bronze. The bank- 
ing screen contains eight wickets for the 
various tellers. Back of the screen, the 
fixed desk work is arranged with every 
convenience for modern banking, the 
cabinet work being complete with cup- 
boards, shelves, drawers, cash trays, 
ete. 

The Vineland National Bank was in- 
corporated in 1883. The present offi- 
cers are: President, A. K. Richman; 
vice-president, E. A. Pierce; cashier, 
Edgar S. Ale; assistant cashier, J. How- 
ard Morris. 


—Geo. K. Schenberger has made a 
compilation of the statements of the 
condition of the banks of York city and 
county, Pennsylvania, which was pub- 
lished in a recent number of the York 
“Dispatch,” with the following com- 
ment: 

“Showing a stupendous gain of $3,- 
213,850 over last year, the banks of 
York city and county, with deposits ag- 
gregating $26,736,427, have brought to 
a close an epoch-making year in their 
history of financial progress. Business 
so extensive as to exceed the capacities 
of industrial establishments, profits 
boosted by a war which precludes for- 
eign-made material from American 
shores, and the resulting wage increases 
and bonuses to employes are reflected in 
the bounding deposits. These in 1915 
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were $23,522,577, presenting an impos- 
ing gain even then of $1,376,562, the 
largest recorded until that time. This 
year’s deposits show a gain over those 
of last year more than double that made 
in 1914, when the total was $1,250,000 
more than in 1913. 

“A story far different from that of 
last year, when the gain in deposits was 
$495,018 less than the previous year, is 
now told by the banks of the city. Their 
aggregate deposits of $13,597,054, 
against $11,857,628, the figure for 1915, 
shows a gain this year of $1,739,426. 
The increase is all the more striking 
when compared with $518,305, the gain 
in the city deposits of 1915 over those 
of 1914, and $1,013,523, representing 
the hurdle in 1914 over the 1913 ag- 
gregate. 

“While the increase in city bank de- 
posits is satisfactory in the extreme, 
that recorded by county banks helps to 
make it more so, for the county institu- 
tions swell the total gain by $1,474,434. 
The comparatively small increase of 
$858,359 last year was needed to over- 
balance the decreased gain of city banks 
and in itself was a comfortable figure 
when ranged alongside $236,690, the in- 
crease of 1914 deposits over those of 
1913. County bank deposits this year 
total $13,139,381. The aggregate last 
year was $11,664,947. 

“But for figures unequaled in size in 
York banking statistics of other years, 
the aggregate footings of the city and 
county national and state banking insti- 
tutions command first attention. The 
huge total this year is $36,592,245, 
while that of 1915 was $33,160,577. 
The mammoth aggregate represents a 
gain of $3,431,668, more than double 
that of last year over 1914, which was 
$1,252,068. And last year’s increase, 
too, was better than that of 1914 by 
$367,559. Here again the city banks 
come to the forefront with aggregate 
footings of $19,323,726, against those of 
1915, $17,503,627, showing a gain of 
$1,820,099. Some idea of the addition- 
al deposits made in the city during the 
past year is gleaned by a glance at last 
year’s statistics, which show the gain 
in 1915 to have been but $423,416, and 
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that in 1914 to have been only $491,- 
741.” 


—The fifteen banks and trust com- 
panies doing business in Hoboken and 
towns of northern Hudson county 
showed at the close of 1916 aggregate 
assets of $91,244,949. This is an in- 
crease of $9,469,990 over the assets of 
a similar period in 1915. 


-The Orange Valley Bank, Orange, 
N. J., opened for business January 10. 
This bank has the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by the Mutual Trust Company, 
which was closed by the New Jersey 
Banking and Insurance Department last 
July. It was announced that those who 
have raised the capital to start the new 
banking concern are: Gordon B. Phil- 
lips, who was chairman of the deposi- 
tors’ committee in the Mutual Trust 
liquidation proceedings; George E. 


Spottiswoode, Peter J. Feitner, John D. 
Everitt, president of the Orange Na- 
tional Bank; John K. Gore, Irving K. 








J. N. Lindsay, Henry L. 


Taylor, 
Holmes, Fred L. Williams of Orange 
and Charles M. Decker of Madison. 


—The four banks in Uniontown, Pa., 
during 1916 increased by about $3,000,- 
000 in deposits. One bank, the Fayette 
Title and Trust Company, increased in 
deposits $1,000,026. 


@ 
NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—The Lechmere National Bank of 
Cambridge is having plans made for a 
new bank building to be erected on the 
present site of the bank, corner Cam- 
bridge and Third streets, East Cam- 
bridge. The building will be occupied 
entirely by the bank and will be built of 
stone, in classic design, at a cost of 
about $50,000. The architect is 
Thomas M. James, 185 Devonshire 
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street, who is now engaged in perfect- 
ing the plans. 


—The Tremont Trust Company, in 
its statement as of January 9, 1917, re- 
ports deposits of $2,370,000, a gain 
since February 1, 1916, of nearly $1,- 
200,000. On the same date the surplus 
and profits stood at $115,000 and the 
total assets at $2,784,000. The com- 
pany has 7,600 accounts. An initial 
dividend at the rate of six per cent. was 
paid last December. Simon Swig, vice- 
president of the company, was recently 
appointed chairman of the committee on 
banks and banking of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 


—The Commercial National Bank, 
Boston, Mass., has completed arrange- 
ments to move from 4 Liberty Square to 
the Post Office Square, corner Milk 
street. The change will probably be 
made in March. This bank was char- 
tered in 1888 and has a capital stock of 
$250,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits of about $278,000. 


—The Old South Trust Company, J. 
R. McVey, president, has increased its 
deposits over half a million during the 
past year, and the total now stands at 
over $1,800,000. An initial dividend at 
the rate of five per cent. will be paid 
February 15. 


—The First National Bank by vote 
of its stockholders has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 
by the issuance of 25,000 new stock 
shares at $300, $5,000,000 being added 
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to surplus. This is in accordance with 
the bank’s policy of providing ample 
capital in proportion to its deposits, 
which have been growing steadily. C. 
IF. Weed, president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
vice-president to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of D. D. Muir. 


—At the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Trust Company it was voted 
to increase the capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The new 
stock will be issued at $200, the pre- 
mium being added to surplus. 


& 


—The People’s National Bank of 
Marlborough, Mass., has announced with 
regret the voluntary retirement of Wal- 
ter P. Frye as president and Waldo B. 
Fay as vice-president. Both Mr. Fay 
and Mr. Frye had been connected with 
the bank for fifteen years. 

Stillman R. Stevens, formerly cashier, 
has been elected president. Mr. Ste- 
vens has been connected with the bank 
for the past thirty-three years, the last 
thirteen years as cashier. 

Arthur C. Lamson, formerly clerk of 
the board, has been made a vice-presi- 
dent and Henry G. Adams has been 
elected cashier. Mr. Adams has been 
connected with the bank for the past 
thirteen years. 


—The Great Barrington Savings 
Bank, Great Barrington, Mass., opened 
its new quarters for business January 
2, 1917. This bank was incorporated 

















in 1869 and in its new building is situ- 
ated on Main street. 


—The Home National Bank and the 
Hadley Falls National Bank of Holy- 
oke, Mass., have merged their business 
into a new institution which has just 
been organized as the Hadley Falls 
Trust Company, with capital of $500,- 
000 and surplus of $250,000. The offi- 
cers of the new company will be as 
follows: Joseph A. Skinner, president ; 
Fred F. Partridge, Edward P. Bagg and 
Harry J. Bardwell, vice-presidents; 
Louis Harvey, secretary and treasurer ; 
Joseph C. Drapeau, assistant treasurer. 


—Plans have been decided upon for 
the erection of the proposed new build- 
ing for the Chapin National Bank, at 
the corner of Main and Lyman streets, 
Springfield. It will have a frontage 
of about sixty feet and will cost from 
$100,000 to $125,000. 


—The work of erecting the new 
eleven-story building, which is to be the 
home of the Rhode Island Trust Com- 
pany, will be begun shortly. The ex- 
terior of the building is to be of lime- 
stone and the design will have the best 
features of colonial architecture. The 
banking room will occupy the first floor 
and the committee rooms and directors’ 
rooms will be on the second floor. The 
Trust Company will also have the en- 
tire basement. 


& 


SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 


[Special Correspondence] 


—Capital stock in two of the national 
banks was doubled at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders held the first 
part of January. The Planters in- 
creased from $300,000 to $600,000 and 
the Merchants from $200,000 to $400,- 
000. 

A stock dividend of 100 per cent. was 
declared by the Planters, which gave to 
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each shareholder a double amount of 
stock. The additional stock in the Mer- 
chants was sold to the stockholders at 
par. Stock in these two banks is the 
highest-price bank stock in Richmond, 
that in the Merchants being held at 
$1,000 a share. 

Both these banks usually pay a semi- 
annual dividend of ten per cent., and 
last year the Planters declared an ex- 
tra five per cent., and the Merchants 
two and one-half per cent., making a to- 
tal for the year of twenty-five and twen- 
ty-two and one-half per cent., respec- 
tively. 


—Few official changes were made in 
the banks here at the stockholders and 
board meetings held during January. 
Colonel Thomas B. McAdams, vice- 
president and cashier of the Merchants 
National Bank, was elected first vice- 
president, and John Aiken Branch, sec- 
ond vice-president. R. H. Broaddus, 


an assistent cashier, was made cashier. 
Mr. Broaddus had been connected with 
the bank for twelve years, and his pro- 
motion was a mark of appreciation for 
faithful and efficient services. 

George W. Call, for a number of 
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years cashier of the Union Bank of 
Richmond, was elected president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Jo- 
seph Bragg Beasley. Mr. Call is one of 
the best-known of the younger bank 
officials in Richmond, and is possibly 
the youngest bank president in Virginia. 


—Bank reports always reflect busi- 
ness conditions and the last statement 
issued by the financial institutions of 
Richmond, in response to the call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency as of De- 
cember 27, 1916, showed the banks to 
be in the best condition in the history 
of the city, further evidencing the ex- 
cellent business conditions not only in 
Richmond but throughout the South and 
particularly the territory tributary to 
this city. 

In every department of the banking 
business there was a wonderful increase 
and the record made by this city will 
no doubt be among the best reports 
made by the banking centers of the 
country. 

The compiled reports of December 
27, 1916, compared with December 31, 
1915, show the following increases: The 
total assets of all the banks of Rich- 
mond at the last call amounted to $107,- 
191,176; and one year ago the amount 
was only $83,231,648. At the last call 
the total deposits were $80,942,594, 
against $58,445,824 a year ago, while 
the surplus and undivided profits in- 
creased from $9,242,973 to $10,345,157 
during the year. Loan and investments 
increased from $64,239,448 to $82,969,- 
293 between the calls of December, 
1915, and December, 1916. 

The Planters National showed the 
largest surplus and profits of any bank 
in the city at the date of the December 
27, 1916, call, the amount being $1,800,- 
558. The American National showed 
the largest per cent. of gain in total de- 
posits , increasing from $6,715,816 to 
$10,450,597, a gain of $3,734,781. 


—Total rediscounts of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond for the 
year 1916 amounted to $45,686,957, be- 
ing an increase of $548,557 over the 
previous year. While the yearly differ- 


ence was quite small, the rediscounts 
during a recent four weeks reached the 
large total of $9,626,172. The first 
week in January securities bought and 
discounted by the Federal Reserve Bank 
amounted to $2,904,773, the largest 
amount of rediscounts for any single 
week since the establishment of the 
bank. 
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—Stewart D. Beckley, who has been 
with the City National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, for the last ten years, was re- 
cently elected an assistant cashier of 
that bank. For some time he had been 
manager of the city collection depart- 
ment, and later had charge of new ac- 
counts. 

Mr. Beckley has always been active 
in the work of the American Institute 
of Banking, and has served his chapter 
in a great many capacities, including 
that of president, and in 1915 was 
elected to membership on the National 
Executive Council. He has done a 
great deal of work in the Southwest in 
connection with the development of the 
Institute correspondence work, and 
much of the success that has attended 
those efforts is directly due to him. 


—The Mobile chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking has been re- 
organized. 

In addition to devoting attention to 
the serious side of life, the Mobile 
chapter will have social functions. It 
has been suggested that they follow the 
example of New Orleans’ chapter, 
which staged a big minstrel show and 
dance. The proceeds were used to pur- 
chase part of a library of value to bank 
attaches. The officers of the local chap- 
ter are: C. E. Boyd, president; P. G. 
Barnes, vice-president; J. F. McRae, 
secretary; H. A. Pharr, treasurer. The 
executive committee follows: J. R. 
Burgett, chairman; C. E. Boyd, ex- 
officio; P. G. Barnes, Alex. Wildman, W. 
R. Eastman, W. J. Parham, A. P. Ima- 
horn, Porter King. 

The total enrollment of members is 
thirty-two, with an average attendance 
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DEVELOPING 
MAN-POWER 


IN 


BANKING 


Some men, like machines, are replacable at cost, or less. Others 
are indispensable as the power which propels the modern super- 
dreadnought. 


Modern banking needs these power men, men who can solve in- 
telligently the intricate banking problems of today, who can create 
and develop new business, and who are capable of forming sound 
banking judgments. And there is a way of developing executive 
bankers, for the complex problems of present-day banking. 


The New La Salle Course in Banking and Finance 


offers for the first time, practical and fundamental training in bank- 
ing—not merely for clerical work, but for the real brain work of 
modern banking. It makes a concrete appeal to bank officers, 
directors, cashiers, and bank employees, who have a spirit for the 
better things in banking. 


A Few of the Noted Authorities in Banking and Finance Who 
Have Made this Course Possible 


Elmer H. Youngman, Editor, The Bankers Maga- O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, Philadelphia National 
zine, New York City Bank, Philadelphia. ’ 

H. Parker Willis, Ph.D.. Secretary, Federal Reserve Walter D. Moody, Managing Director, Chicago 
Board. Washington. Plan Commission ? 

George E. Roberts, National City Bank, New York R. 8S. White, Collection Manager, American Steel 
City. and Wire Company. ; . 

Arthur B, Hall, A. B., Real Estate Expert, ¢. M. Cartwright, Managing Editor, Western 


Chicago. Underwriter, Chicago. : 
Louis Guenther, Editor, Financial World, New Warren F. Hickernell, A. B., Former Editor Brook- 
York City. mire Economic Servic 


e. 

Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer, Mississippi Irving R. Allen, Sales and Advertising Counselor, 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. Chicago. 

Edward M. Skinner, General Manager, Wilson 
Brothers, Chicago. 

William Bethke. M.A., Director, Department of Business 
Administration, La Salle Extension University. 

Samuel D. Hirsch], S. B., J. D., Member Illinois Bar, 
Chicago. 

Frederick Thulin, LL. B., Formerly of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


60-Page Book “ Banking and 
Finance ” FREE upon Request 


This publication will be mailed free and post- 
paid to any bank officer or individual inter- 
ested. It contains useful information on 
modern banking questions and shows clearly 
what this course can do for the individual 
or fora bank. You owe it to yourself and 
your business to know about this work. 
Write for your copy today. 
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Address 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSIT 


‘* The World’s Greatest Extension University ”’ 


Dept. 1312-D Chicago, Illinois 

















Tae % COLLECTION 
BANK ‘CH ICAGO 


Frederick H. Rawson, President 
Frederick L. Wilk, V. Pres 
Harry A. Wheclec, V. Pres. 
Charles R. Holden, V. Pres. 
Craig B. Hazlewood, V. Pres. 
Frank P. Schreiber, Cashier 
Charles P. Kenning, Asst. Cash. 
John S. Gleason, Asst. Cash. 
Edward A. Hoeft, Asst. Cash. 
H. Lindsay Wheeler, Asst. Cash. 
Albert Seckel, Asst. Cash. 
© department of Banks and Bankers, in- 
cluding’ Collection Service, is in charge of C. 
B. Hazlewood, Vice-P: resident, and H. Lindsay 
Wheeler and Albert Seckel, Asst. Cashiers. 


The UNION TRUST COMPANY is an old, conservative 


commercial business. 


in 1869. 


of twenty-three. Stewart Brooks is the 
instructor of the chapter. 


—North Carolina points with great 
pride to the record of growth of total 
resources of the state banks for the 
year ended November 17, 1916. 

The increase in total resources for 
the year was 34.9 per cent., the figures 
being $118,212,308, and $87,660,524 a 
year ago. There are 437 banks and 25 
branch banks included in the summary. 

The increase in bank deposits for the 
year was $25,575,099. Of the deposits 
reported $48,091,956 are subject to 
check ; $7,680,381 demand certificates of 
deposits; $11,464,354 time certificates 
of deposit, and $19,874,981 savings de- 
posits. The capital stock of the banks 
aggregates $11,573,795, a gain of 


$773,000. The surplus fund is $3,688,- 
722 and the undivided profits $3,- 
749,397. 
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—The Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Miami, Florida, opened its 
doors December 2, 1916, to the public. 
The officers of the bank are L. T. High- 
leyman, president; Clarence M. Busch, 
vice-president; Everett G. Sewell, vice- 
president; Harry McCown, cashier. 


—The business men of Louisville, 
Kentucky, have petitioned the Federal 
Reserve Board for the establishment of 
a branch of that bank in Louisville. 


—According to a statement issued by 
the Department of Insurance and 
Banking, Austin, Texas, individual de- 
posits in the state banks at the close of 
business November 17, 1916, amounted 
to $173,026,267. The total resources 
of the banks aggregate $209,423,465. 
The deposits since the last call on Sep- 
tember 12 increased $45,048,763. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, held January 2, 1917, 
Homer A, Stillwell, president of Butler 
Brothers, was elected a director. The 
other members of the board were re- 
elected. The board is as follows: 
Frank H. Armstrong, Clarence A. Bur- 
ley, Henry P. Crowell, Marvin Hughitt, 
Edmund D. Hulbert, Chauncey Keep, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Seymour Morris, 
John S. Runnells, Edward L. Ryerson, 
John G. Shedd, Orson Smith, Albert 
A. Sprague II., Homer A. Stillwell and 
Moses J. Wentworth. 

The directors re-elected the officers, 
as follows: Chairman of the board, 
Orsen Smith; president, Edmund D. 
Hulbert; vice-presidents, Frank G. 
Nelson, John E. Blunt, Jr., C. E. Es- 
tes, F. W. Thompson and H. G. P. 
Deans; cashier, P. C. Peterson; assist- 
ant cashiers, John J. Geddes and F. E. 
Loomis; secretary and trust officer, 
Leon L. Loehr; assistant secretary, A. 
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BUDGET CHEQUES 





Better than Publicity 





Would secure for you the favorable attention 
of all those with whom your depositors deal 


Correspondence invited 


THE BUDGET CHEQUE CORPORATION 


124 S. Michigan Ave., 


CHICAGO 








Leonard Johnston; manager bond de- 
partment, G. F. Hardie. 


—The Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in its last statement 
shows total resources of $37,321,049.84 
and a capital stock and surplus of $1,- 
500,000 each. The deposits at the 
present time are $34,113,710.11 as com- 
pared with the deposits in 1916 at a 
similar period of $29,338,284.03. 


—Speaking of local conditions the 
January financial letter of the National 
City Bank, Chicago, Illinois, says that 
the Middle West has such a volume of 
business booked that it is reasonable to 
expect continued activity, whether the 
war ends soon or not. This is a pretty 
sound situation and shows how foolish 
it is to think that American prosperity 
will be dependent upon a continuance of 
abnormal foreign business. The steel 
mills are booked far ahead and pros- 
perity in that industry is most pro- 
nounced. The situation has been 


strengthened by the release of large 
contracts for railroad supplies and the 
sort of equipment that is needed at a 
time when the great highways of traffic 
are heavily congested. No railroad in 
this territory has command of sufficient 
rolling stock to render the expeditious 
service that its managers would like to 
give their patrons. The earning pow- 
er of the average freight car in traffic 
service was probably never as great as 
it is today. But freight cars cannot 
be built in a day or a week, even if the 
equipment companies were able to se- 
cure the necessary raw material. 


—The National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Chicago, Illinois, in its January 
monthly review of business, states that 
in reviewing the external aspects of the 
business situation at the close of 1916, 
there appears little to lessen the feeling 
of complacency as regards the year’s 
achievements. Bank clearings for the 
twelve months averaged fully forty per 
cent. higher than in 1915, exports were 
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over half again as large, imports in- 
creased by a third, while the net visible 
balance of trade reached the estimated 
total of two and one-third billion dol- 
lars, or three-fourths again as large as 
the sum credited to the international 
merchandise account in 1915. Despite 
the magnitude of these and other totals 
that register the business gains of the 
twelve-month, there is a growing feel- 
ing that a very much greater degree of 
conservatism must be exercised if there 
is to be an avoidance of that type of 
inflation which has been the undoing of 
all previous periods of prosperity. 


—At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors and stockholders of the Union 
Trust Company, C. B. Hazlewood was 
elected vice-president, and H. Lindsay 
Wheeler and Albert Seckel were elected 
assistant cashiers. E. V. Bacharach 
was elected auditor and H. L. Benson, 
manager of the credit department. An 
extra dividend of two per cent. was de- 
clared. 

Mr. 


Hazlewood has been with the 





Cc. B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President Union Trust Company, Chicago, III. 
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Union Trust Company for ten years and 
is now in charge of the bank’s relations 
with out-of-town banks, and also directs 
the department of new business. Pre- 
vious to coming to the Union Trust Com- 





H. LINDSAY WHEELER 
Assistant Cashier Union Trust Co., Chicago, III. 


pany he was with the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. He is at pres- 
ent chairman of the executive committee 
of the State Bank Section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 


—Following is the report of the Na- 
tional City Bank, together with com- 
parative statements on December 30, 
1916, and December 31, 1915: 


To tHe STOCKHOLDERS OF THE NaTionaL CITY 
BANK OF CHICAGO: 

We present herewith the tenth annual report of 
this bank, and call your attention to the compara 
tive statement which indicates the results for the 
year just closed. 

The increase in 
ease in the money 
a satisfactory growth 
year. - 

On account of the low rates for money which 
prevailed during the entire year the profits were 
somewhat under the average of past years. We 


deposits is due partly to_ the 
market, but it also reflects 
in our busines during the 


also thought it wise to provide rather liberally 
for possible losses, 
During the year we opened our new ground 


floor quarters for our bond and savings depart 














ALBERT SECKEL 


Assistant Cashier Union Trust Company, 
hicago, 


ment, and the growth of savings due to our im- 
proved facilities is proving satisfactory. 
Davip R. Forcan, President. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Dec. 30, 1916 Dec. 31, 1915 
Loans and discounts. anes 965,741.41 $22,093,284.71 
U 


. S. bonds, at par. 100,000.00 800,000.00 
Other bonds and im- 

ee 4,238,183.14 2,702,996.22 
Acceptances and let- 

ters of credit.... 144,274.61 =—=§—_—scavaeeee 


Cash and due from 
eee 10,146,352.00 9,609,978.54 





$38,594,551.16 $35,206,259.47 


Capital stock ....... $2,000,000.00 $2,000,000.00 
Surplus Se Se 750,000.00 750,000.00 
Undivided profits.... 217,197.72 130,143.60 
Dividends unpaid. . 30,285.00 30,706.50 


XLESE 







tve for taxes .. 36,000.00 31,500.00 
lation outstand- 





ere ea pm 100,000.00 720,700.00 
Acceptances and _ let- 
ters of credit..... 164,274.60 ««=§ sscccecs 
Rediscounts with Fed- 
1 Reserve bank. 1,500,000.00 — ....««.. 
DORE éstodenceus 33,816,793.83 31,543,209.37 





$38,594,551.16 $35,206,259.47 
STATEMENT OF PROFITS 





Surplus and 5 profits, De- 
a, te. ree $880,143.60 
Net profits for a year 1916 after 
widing for all known or antici- 
| ee are Pe 207,054.12 
$1,087,197.72 
> per cent. dividend paid........ 120,000.00 
: lus and undivided profits, De- 


ee a errr $967,197.72 
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—The annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank was held at National Stock 
Yards last month. The officers report- 
ed a very flattering increase of business. 
During the year deposits increased from 
six million to thirteen million dollars, 
indicating, in the opinion of the direc- 
tors, that the bank was offering satis- 
factory service to its clients. 

To encourage and maintain the esprit 
de corps of the bank’s organization an 
innovation was inaugurated at the an- 
nual meeting by the establishment of a 
pension fund for the benefit of the offi- 
cers and employees of the bank; an un- 
dertaking in line with the best progres- 
sive thought of the times on matters of 
this kind. 

A substantial amount was voted by 
the directors to start the fund, which 
will be added to from time to time in the 
future, as occasion demands. Employ- 
ees who become associated with the 
fund, will contribute a certain portion 
of their salaries in order to participate 
in the benefits. 

The benefits obtained are in the shape 
of pensions, which are received by 
employee at the age of sixty, and after 
twenty years of service with the institu- 
tion. Under certain conditions pensions 
may also be given in the case of retire- 
ment on account of sickness, and to 
widows and children of deceased em- 
ployees. 

The following directors were elected 
by the shareholders to serve for the 
ensuing year: 


Nelson Morris, E. F. Bisbee, Chas. 
T. Jones, O. J. Sullivan and Wirt 
Wright. 

At the succeeding directors’ meeting 
the following officers were elected: 

Wirt Wright, president; Charles T. 
Jones, Owen J. Sullivan, Harold W. 
Kramer, vice-presidents; Robert D. 
Garvin, cashier; L. W. Craig, Leo C. 
Desbory, George A. Boyd, assistant 
cashiers. 

This election carries out several well- 
deserved promotions of men who have 
been in the service of the bank for some 
years. 







— 
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The National Stock Yards National Bank 


AND 


The National Cattle Loan Company 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 


Are the largest cattle financing institution in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District 


WIRT WRIGHT, President 


0. J. SULLIVAN, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 





J. EDWARD MAAS 


Vice-President Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Chicago, Il. 


—At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank J. Edward Maass, former- 
ly cashier, was elected a vice-president ; 
James G. Wakefield, formerly assistant 
cashier, was appointed cashier, and 
Norman J. Ford, James G. Walker and 
Charles Novak were made assistant 
cashiers. 

Mr. Maass began his banking career 
in 1888, with the old American Ex- 
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change National Bank, and was assist- 
ant cashier of its successor, when the 
latter was absorbed by the Corn Ex- 
change, in 1900. He retained that title 
with the Corn Exchange until January, 
1913, when he was appointed cashier, 
which position he has filled until his 
recent appointment as vice-president. 
Mr. Maass is well known to bankers 
throughout the country and enjoys a 
well-deserved popularity. 


JAMES G. WAKEFIELD 
Cashier Corn Exchange National Bank, Chicago, III. 
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Our Farm Loan Department— 
Makes loans of $1,000 and upward on 


selected Missouri farms. 


They are made 


direct by specialists employed for the work. 


With over a million dollars worth of farm 
loans always on hand the investor may choose 
the precise loan or loans which appeal to him 
from a well diversified list. 


Each loan is an approved investment of the 
Trust Company’s own funds. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 
ST. LOUIS 











Mr. Wakefield formerly looked out 
for the out-of-town accounts of the Corn 
Exchange and was for many years a 
familiar and welcome figure at all bank- 
ing conventions. His many friends in 
all parts of the country will learn with 
pleasure of his recent promotion. Mr. 
Wakefield first became connected with 
the Corn Exchange through its absorp- 
tion of the America National Bank 
and the Northwestern National Bank. 
His able services soon won recognition 
by his appointment as assistant cashier. 
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St. Louis 


—On December 1, 1916, the trust de- 
partment of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany completed its fifteenth year of ex- 
istence. During that period it has con- 
trolled and managed assets exceeding in 
value five hundred million dollars with- 

6 


out the loss of a dollar to any corpora- 
tion, person, estate, or to the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company itself. Virgil M. 
Harris, trust officer, is in charge of the 
department. 


—The following new directors were 
elected by Third National Bank of St. 
Louis, at its annual meeting, January 
3, 1917: 


F. B. Eiseman, a native St. Louisan, 
son of the founder of Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Company, of which he is now 
vice-president. Mr. Eiseman has long 
been a prominent figure in St. Louis 
wholesale circles, and actively interest- 
ed in public affairs of the city. 

L. Ray Carter, native Missourian, 
graduate of Yale University, and mem- 
ber of the firm of T. W. Carter & Co.., 
grain merchants. 

E. D. Nims, who came to St. Louis 
in 1912 from Kansas City, to become 
first vice-president of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone System, which position 
he now holds. In addition to his tele- 
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Established 
1857 


60 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 


Mechanics-American 
National Bank 


of St. Louis 
Capital, $2,000,000 


Surplus, $2,500,000 


A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, 


Resources, $45,000,000 


THE EXPERIENCE AND 


THE STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 
ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 


WILLIAM H.HETTEL . 


phone business, he has extensive bank- 
ing interests in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. 

Wallace D. Simmons, son of Edward 
C. Simmons, is president of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, which his 
father established and which has grown 
to be the largest hardware house in the 
world. Mr. Simmons has been actively 
engaged in this business since his gradu- 
ation from Yale in 1890. 

The following directors 
elected: 

Eugene H. Angert, John I. Beggs, 
Geo. W. Brown, S. H. Fullerton, Nor- 
ris B. Gregg, H. L. Parker, A. J. Sie- 
gel, J. E. Smith, F. O. Watts and T. 
Wright. 


were re- 


—The Franklin Bank informally 
opened its new home at Broadway and 
Washington avenue, December 11, 
1916. 

The interior of the new bank is fin- 
ished in bronze, mahogany and marble. 
The building itself is a two-story white 
terra cotta structure. 
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Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


JOSEPH S. CALFEE 
CHARLES L.ALLEN. . 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . 
Asst. Cashier 


The Franklin Bank opened for busi- 
ness May 1, 1867, at Sixth street and 
Franklin avenue, as the Franklin Ave- 
nue German Savings Institution, with 
an authorized capital of $200,000, of 
which $60,000 was paid in. 

In 1880 the institution occupied the 
corner at Fourth and Morgan streets, 
its name having been changed in De- 
cember, 1879, to the Franklin Bank. 

To-day the Franklin Bank has de- 
posits totaling $6,000,000, and its re- 
sources are approximately $8,000,000. 

Officers of the institution are: George 
T. Riddle, president; George O. Wip- 
pern and C. H. Duncker; vice-presi- 
dents; Louis Kraemer, cashier; J. L. 
Hauck, assistant cashier. 


—The Industrial Loan Company is 
making its third expansion since it was 
founded four years ago. The new home 
will include its present offices at 714 
Chestnut street and the two two-store 
rooms on the west. 


—E. C. Stuart, at the annual meeting 
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of the board of directors on January 9, 
was elected a vice-president of the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Stuart has served the Third Na- 


E. C. STUART 
Vice-President Third National Bank, Saint Louis, Mo. 


tional Bank for seven years as assistant 
cashier, coming from Washington, Mis- 
souri, where he organized the First Na- 
tional Bank, of which he was cashier. 

Mr. Stuart was born in Powhatan, 
Arkansas, but moved with his family to 
Missouri while still a boy, and spent his 
boyhood in Cape Girardeau. He re- 
ceived his education in the schools of 
Missouri. He is a graduate of the State 
Normal College, but received his busi- 
ness training in an eastern institution. 

He has traveled extensively over the 
South and Southwest as representative 
of the Third National Bank, has a large 
acquaintance among the bankers and 
business men of that territory and pos- 
sesses intimate knowledge of the credit 
and crop conditions there. 
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As vice-president, Mr. Stuart will 
now be in charge of a number of South- 
ern and Southwestern States. He has 
many friends in this territory as well as 
in other parts of the country, who will 
be interested to learn of his deserved 
promotion. 


—Arthur W. Haill on January 9 was 
elected auditor of the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis to succeed Wm. C. 
Tompkins, who has become associated 
with the First and Old Detroit Nationa) 
Bank of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Haill has 
been an employe of the Third National 
Bank for fifteen years, having climbed 
up through the positions of clerk, book- 
keeper, paying teller and assistant au- 


A. W. HAILL 
Auditor Third National Bank, Saint Louis, Mo. 


ditor, and has held the last-named po- 
sition for three years. 

He came from Liverpool, England, 
where he was born, direct to St. Louis, 
in 1901, and had extensive commercial 
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experience for some years prior to leav- 
ing England. He is one of the Third 
National’s most trusted employes and is 
popular with his associates. 


& 


Minneapolis 


—C. T. Jaffray was elected president 
of the First and Security National Bank 
at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors held last month. Jaffray was 
first vice-president. F. M. Prince, chair- 
man of the directorate, was made chair- 
man of the executive committee. F. A. 
Chamberlain was elevated from the 
presidency to the chairmanship of the 
directorate. Paul J. Leeman, assistant 
cashier, was elected vice-president. 

W. O. Winston and Isaac Hazlett re- 
signed from the directorate and L. J. 
Bardwell was placed on the board. C. 
B. Brombach, chief clerk, was elected 


P. J. LEEMAN 
Vice-President First & Security National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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an assistant cashier, as was K. M. Mor- 
rison, auditor. E. E. Blackley was 
placed on the officers roll with the title 
of manager of the credit department. 

Re-elected officers were: A. A. Crane, 
J. S. Pomeroy, D. Mackerchar, Fred 
Spafford and H. A. Willoughby, vice- 
presidents; George A. Lyon, cashier; 
Stanley H. Bezoier, J. G. Maclean, J. 
G. Byam and W. A. Meacham, assistant 
cashiers. 


According to the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank Review, published by the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, bankers in the north- 
west, approached on the question as to 
what has been the most noteworthy or 
significant condition influencing the for- 
tunes of their section during 1916, have 
answered so nearly alike as to have 
made the question seem trite. The high 
price of wheat and oats; war prices for 
copper; fairly good crops at excellent 
prices and splendid returns received for 
live stock; the high figure reached in 
the price of iron ore and the high rec- 
ord for tonnage shipped; promptness 
and ability of farmers and all business 
men to take care of obligations in the 
face of a light general crop and a lighter 
wheat crop: this has been the tenor of 
the replies. 


—At the Scandinavian-American 
Bank all officers were re-elected. Five 
directors retired and were placed by B. 
F. Benson, W. J. Lauderback and J. R. 
Marfield. 


—The old officers were re-elected at 
the Metropolitan National Bank meet- 
ing, and J. D. Husbands and Fred S. 


Johnson made assistant cashiers. 


—At the first annual meeting of the 
Bankers’ Trust and Savings Bank, Har- 
ry Parker, F. E. Bryan and H. S. Quig- 
gle were re-elected president, secretary- 
treasurer and cashier, respectively. 


—F. A. Gross, president, and his as- 
sociate officers were re-elected by the 
directors of the German-American State 
Bank. 





SEND YOUR BUSINESS 
| 


ON THE 


TWIN CITIES “Stu: NORTHWEST 


TO THE 


FIRST 


AND 


SECURITy 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


WE ARE PREPARED TO MEET YOUR MOST 
EXACTING REQUIREMENTS AND 
CORDIALLY INVITE YOU 
TO WRITE TO US 
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—The Mercantile State Bank re- 
elected its officers and added H. L. Mel- 
gaard and L. O. Johnson to its direc- 
tors. 


co} 
Detroit 


—John W. Staley, heretofore vice- 
president of the First and Old Detroit 
National Bank, was recently elected 
vice-president of the People’s State 
Bank and a director of that institution. 
At the same time that Mr. Staley was 
elected vice-president of the People’s 
State Bank, Robert S. Mason resigned 
his vice-presidency and retired from ac- 


JOHN W. STALEY 
Director and Senior Vice-President Peoples State 
Bank, Detroit 


tive banking, though still remaining a 
member of the board. Mr. Mason is 
one of the oldest bankers in Michigan, 
having started in 1856 with the Michi- 
gan Insurance Bank. He left that bank 
in 1869 to become teller of the First 
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National Bank. In 1883, when the 
State Savings Bank was organized, he 
became its cashier, and upon the merg- 
ing of that bank in 1907 with the Peo- 
ple’s State, Mr. Mason was chosen vice- 
president of the consolidated institution, 
which position he filled until his retire- 
ment. 

Within a comparatively short space 
of time the People’s State Bank lost 
two presidents—George H. Russel and 
George E. Lawson, the latter being suc- 
ceeded by James T. Keena. The execu- 
tive position, however, had not been 
fully provided for, until Mr. Staley’s 
election to the vice-presidency. 

The change in Mr. Staley’s official 
banking relation was brought about with 
the consent and good will of the First 
and Old Detroit National Bank, whose 
officers, while reluctant to lose his serv- 
ices, realized the value of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the new connection, 

John W. Staley is one of the best- 
known of the younger bank officers in 
the United States. He entered the 
First National Bank in 1892, as assist- 
ant receving teller, became assistant 
cashier in 1908 and vice-president in 
1912. He has served as secretary of 
the Bankers Club of Detroit and sec- 
retary of the Reserve City Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Robert W. Smilie, for many years 
credit manager of the People’s State 
Bank and a banker of wide experience, 
has also been elected a vice-president 
and director. 


—Following the election of John W. 
Staley as vice-president of the People’s 
State Bank, Walter G. Nicholson, here- 
tofore cashier of the First and Old De- 
troit National Bank, was also elected 
vice-president, continuing to hold the 


position of cashier. He has been with 
the bank twenty-one years. 

Byron W. Clute, formerly chief clerk, 
and who has been with the bank twenty- 
one years, and Henry J. Bridgeman, 
formerly in charge of the securities de- 
partment, and who has been with the 
bank twenty-three years, were elected 
assistant cashiers of the First and Old 
Detroit National Bank. 
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St. Paul 
—The National Exchange Bank, St. 


Paul, Minnesota, opened for business 
January 2, 1917, with a capital of 
$300,000 and surplus of $75,000. This 
makes the sixth clearing-house bank of 
St. Paul. John B. Galarneault of Ait- 
kin, Minn., is president; F. A. Nien- 
hauser, vice-president; Albert L. Roth, 
cashier, and C. G. Linnell, assistant 


cashier. 
& 


—The Merchants National Bank, De- 
fiance, Ohio, was opened for business 
December 4, 1916. The bank is in a 
one-story building and the structure will 
be used exclusively for banking pur- 
poses. 


—Arrangements have been made for 
the absorption of the Bank of Com- 
merce, the National Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company. Under the plan the 
Citizens will increase its capital from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 and take over 
the Commerce Bank, and on the basis 
of the respective values of the stock of 
the two institutions will give in payment 
the $1,000,000 of new Citizens stock 
with any balance remaining on the ac- 
tual value of the purchase to be paid in 
cash. 

The combined resources of the two 
institutions will be $100,000,000. Com- 
bined deposits will be $83,000,000. 


—lIn the State of Michigan the 485 
state banks and seven trust companies 
at the close of business November 17, 
1916, showed total resources ot $607,- 
382,144.74. This is from the report 
issued by the State Commissioner of the 
Banking Department. The report gives 
the loans and discounts of the banks as 
being $214,695,877.09, and the total re- 
serve $118,231,979.90. Commercial de- 
posits subject to check are $165,979,- 
081.54. The report also gives an in- 
crease in capital stock of two banks, 
namely, the People’s State Bank of 
Redford, from $25,000 to $50,000, and 
the Saginaw Valley Trust Company, 
Saginaw, from $150,000 to $200,000. 
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—The Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, at the close of 
business December 27, 1916, showed to- 
tal resources of $29,888,639.99 and de- 
posits of $27,675,799.29. W. T. Kem- 
per is president of the bank. 


—Deposits of the First National 
Bank of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, have in- 
creased by one-third during the past 
year, having reached a total of over 
$1,300,000. This bank is located in the 
heart of the largest natural gas belt in 
the world where the big gas wells are 
located. It is also in the center of a 
large oil-producing area, and in the vi- 
cinity of a number of coal mines pro- 
ducing a high grade of fuel. Okmulgee 
is the distribution point for a rich agri- 
cultural, horticultural, stock, dairying 
and poultry raising section. The First 
National Bank will furnish on applica- 
tion statistics, figures and facts showing 
the immense natural wealth and re- 
sources of this section. 


At the regular annual shareholders’ 
meeting of the Live Stock National 
Bank of Omaha, Nebraska, the retiring 
members of the board of directors were 
re-elected. It was also decided to in- 
crease the capital stock $200,000, mak- 
ing the total capital $400,000, surplus 
$100,000, undivided profits $100,000, 
total resources over seven million dol- 
lars. Officers of this bank are as fol- 
lows: President, L. M. Lord; vice- 
president, W. A. C. Johnson; cashier, F. 
W. Thomas; assistant cashiers, Alvin 
Johnson, C. F. Anderson and R. E. 
Baker. 


—The remodeling of the L. C. Hyde 
& Brittan bank building of Beloit, Wis., 
has been .completed and most of the 
office space has been rented. Hoggson 
Brothers, who remodelled the structure 
under the Hoggson building method, 
were confronted with an unusual condi- 
tion in their work on account of the ir- 
regular shape of the old structure. 

The architectural design has been 
carried out in the Georgian style, the 
character of the design being greatly 
strengthened by a happy choice of build- 
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ing materials. The lower story of the 
front is finished in white Vermont mar- 
ble, fluted pilasters of the same mate- 
rial being carried up through the sec- 
ond story supporting a terra cotta cor- 
nice and parapet. 

The entrance to the bank is in the cen- 
tre of the building and is handsomely 
treated with a marble architrave and 
console. Bronze lamp brackets and 
name plates on either side of the en- 
trance add much to the appearance of 
the doorway. 

The officers of the bank are: C. L. 
Brittan, president; R. K. Rockwell, 
vice-president; E. S. Greene, cashier. 


& 
PACIFIC STATES 


San Francisco 


—According to the last financial let- 
ter of the American National Bank, 
San Francisco, California, lumber, 
which is the fifth of the five great 
sources of California’s wealth, failed to 
measure up to the general standard of 
prosperity set by the others. This is 
claimed to be due mostly to a lack of 
transportation. The other four sources, 
agriculture, oil, mining and commerce 
have made unequalled records. 


—William A. Marcus has been elect- 
ed assistant cashier of the Savings 
Union Bank and Trust Company, of 
San Francisco. This promotion is no 
surprise to those who have watched his 
progress in Institute work. Mr. Mar- 
cus has held many offices in San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, A. I. B.; was chairman 
of the educational committee, and a most 
successful president. He has served on 
various committees in the American In- 
stitute of Banking, and has always tak- 
en an active and constructive part in 
its convention proceedings. Mr. Marcus 
is an Institute graduate of the highest 
type and his many friends will rejoice 
to see another Institute man go up the 


ladder. 


—The Anglo and London-Paris Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, California, 


in its January financial letter states 
that the year 1916 was remarkable for 
the accumulation of money in the banks 
of the state owing to the great export 
business of the country being largely 
payable in cash on reaching port of ship- 
ment instead of upon the usual credit 
terms creating commercial paper for 
discount. The banks have therefore not 
secured the earnings from banking 
transactions proper in the ratio of their 
increase of deposits. The condition of 
the banks of this state on June 30, 1916, 
as compared with that of June, 1915, is 
shown by the following: 








—— GRAND TOTAL 
San Francisco. All California. 

June— 
1916 ..$611,185,668.04 $1,399,564,268.28 
1915 .. 536,575,220.20 1,241,996,582.17 


& 
Los Angeles 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, the members of the existing 
board of directors were reélected, and 
in addition S. F. Zombro was also 
elected a member. 

There were several changes and pro- 
motions in the official staff of the Se- 
curity, the most important of which be- 
ing the election of W. D. Longyear as 
second vice-president, to succeed John 
EF. Plater, resigned. 

Mr. Longyear has been active in the 
management of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank since 1890, when the in- 
stitution was but one year old and its 
deposits less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Since 1895 he has been 
cashier, secretary, and treasurer, and is 
now chairman of the executive council 
of the California Bankers Association. 

Mr. Plater, who remains on the board 
of directors, was president of the Los 
Angeles Savings Bank, which bank was 
consolidated with the Security in 1904. 
He is one of the pioneers in the bank- 
ing business on the Pacific Coast. 

Other changes were the election of 
W. M. Caswell, an assistant secretary, 
to be secretary; R. B. Hardacre, an 
assistant cashier, to the cashiership. T, 
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W. D. LONGYEAR 


Vice-President, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Q. Hall, also an assistant cashier, was 
elected treasurer ; H. H. Smock, former- 
ly auditor, was elected an assistant 
cashier, and W. D. Otis, formerly man- 
ager of the collection department, to be 
an assistant secretary. F.H. Thatcher 
was appointed auditor. 

R. B. Hardacre, who was elected 
cashier, began his banking career as a 
clerk in the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and was with the American 
National Bank of Los Angeles before 
joining the Security forces some nine 
years ago. 

T. Q. Hall, now treasurer, entered 
the service of the Security as a messen- 
ger boy in 1891, and has risen from the 
ranks to his present position. 

W. M. Caswell, secretary, has been 
an assistant secretary since 1904, prior 
to which time he was cashier of the Los 
Angeles Savings Bank for a period of 
more than seventeen years. 

H. H. Smock, who was elected an 
assistant cashier, was for four years be- 

7 





R. B. HARDACRE 


Cashier, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


fore coming to the Security, Bank Com- 
missioner for the State of Oklahoma. 

W. D. Otis, who was elected an as- 
sistant secretary, was auditor of the 
Southern Trust Company at the time 
that institution was consolidated with 
the Security, and is president of Los 
Angeles Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 

F. H. Thatcher, who was appointed 
auditor, was for some time chief deputy 
in the office of the Superintendent of 
Banks of California, and an assistant 
auditor of the Security. 

At the annual meeting President Sar- 
tori reported to stockholders that the 
deposits of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank had increased from $42,153,- 
582.96, January 1, 1916, to $51,179,- 
511.43 January 1, 1917, and that the 
number of depositors’ accounts during 
the same period had increased from 94,- 
000 to 100,827. 

He also reported a satisfactory in- 
crease in the business of the Security 
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National Bank, which is owned by the 
same stockholders, and stated that the 
combined resources of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Se- 
curity National Bank are $59,507,- 
562.81. 


—Ralph E. Dobbs, long prominent in 
Los Angeles banking circles, has entered 
upon his new official relation with the 
Bank of Italy, with the title of assist- 
ant to the president. 

Mr. Dobbs came from the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank of Chicago about 
twelve years ago and became assistant 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

He was later elected cashier of the 
Equitable Savings Bank, which position 
he filled with marked success until he 
was appointed a State Bank Examiner 
with headquarters in San Francisco, and 
with special supervision over the banks 
of that city and adjacent territory. 

For the past several years Mr. Dobbs 
has been associated with J. W. Wilson 
as examiner of banks for the Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association. 

The Bank of Italy, which is opening 
branches in practically every city of im- 
portance throughout the state, finds it 
desirable to standardize its service and 
bring it to the highest point of efficiency. 

To accomplish this end Mr. Dobbs 
has been selected to undertake and 
prosecute the important work of super- 


vising the various branches throughout 


the state. 

The Bank of Italy is now operating 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, 
San Jose, Gilroy, Santa Clara, Merced, 
Modesto, San Mateo and Hollister, and 
has a capital of $3,000,000 and total 
resources in excess of $40,000,000. 


—C. M. Davenport has recently be- 
come associated with the Bank of Italy, 
with the title of publicity manager. 

Mr. Davenport came to Los Angeles 
from Missouri four years ago and be- 
came identified with the German-Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank, where he 
was employed in new business and pub- 
licity work. 

Beginning with the year 1916 Mr. 


Davenport assumed charge of the adver- 
tising department of the Citizens Trust 
and Savings Bank, where his work at 
once attracted widespread attention. 
Mr. Davenport, as publicity manager, 
will have charge of the advertising of 
the main office in San Francisco, and 
all the branches throughout the state, 
which will mean frequent trips to the 
various cities where the bank maintains 
branches. He will make Los Angeles 
his home and headquarters. . 


—wW. D. Otis has been elected an as- 
sistant secretary of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank. Mr. Otis was for- 
merly manager of the collection depart- 
ment, and prior to that was auditor of 
the Southern Trust Company. 

He is president of Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and his promotion is another evi- 
dence of the worth of the men active in 
Institute work. 


& 
Portland 


—Thomas H. West, who has for some 
time been connected with the Ladd & 
Tilton Bank, has been elected an assist- 
ant cashier. Mr. West has been promi- 
nent in the work of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, not only in the 
Northwest, but throughout the country. 
He was twice president of his Chapter, 
which under his leadership had a re- 
markable growth. He served as vice- 
president of the Institute with distinc- 
tion and has been preminent on many 
of its committees. Mr. West has al- 
ways been especially active in thrift and 
publicity work and is probably best 
known as the founder and editor of the 


“Portland Tickler.”’ 


—T. H. West and S. L. Eddy have 
been appointed assistant cashiers of the 
Ladd & Tilton bank. Both have been 
connected with the institution for a 
number of years. 


—On account of increasing business 
Ladd & Tilton have enlarged their quar- 
ters at a cost of $10,000. The working 
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a space has been doubled. Among the - 
ist improvements was a woman’s rest room. 
at 

—The Hibernia Bank of Portland de- 
er, clared the usual semi-annual dividend 
of of four per cent. Officials report the 
nd bank as prospering. 
te, 
he —No changes were made in the per- 
ins sonnel of the officers of the United 
les States National Bank that has remained 


the same for several years. Officers are: 
J. C. Ainsworth, president; R. Lea 


as- Barnes and H. B. Ainsworth, vice-presi- 
ust dents; R. W. Schmeer, cashier; A. M. 
ine Wright, W. A. Holt and P. S. Dick, 
- assistant cashiers. The board of direc- 
of tors includes D. W. Wakefield, E. Ehr- 


man, George E. Chamberlain, R. L. 
Macleay, H. B. Ainsworth, R. Lea 





-_- Barnes and J. C. Ainsworth. 
Vi- 
_ —President J. C. Ainsworth has 


fixed the date of the opening of the 
United States National Bank’s new 
home, Sixth and Stark Street, for June 


The 
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By Spokane Old National 
is 
mi- —The December News-Letter of the B k 
In- Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, an 
the Spokane, Washington, reports the of SpoKane | 
try. wheat outlook for the early part of this 
ter, year as very favorable in that section. | ITH direct connections in | 
re- Production is good. Since November | panty, banking point through- 
\ out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — | 
ice- 1, 1916, there were reported 35,628,061 | a region three times the size of | 
inc- bushels of wheat in the warehouses. | Alabama, of which Spokane is the | 
any This compares favorably with 43,595,- | financial and railroad center—The | 
al- 601 bushels for the same period of 1915 | Old National has the facilities to 
onl and 33,711 bushels for 1914. | collect your Pacific Northwest | 
| items with exceptional economy | 
best | and dispatch. | 
the @ | OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
ave iguinene MR S62 
the —The Seattle National Bank in its | W. J. SMITHSON 
yeen twice-a-year publication, “Trade and | @.#.@RBENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
ra Crop Bulletin,’ sums up the conditions | Aatishant Cashes 


in the Pacific Northwest. The Decem- | RESOURCES : $19,000,000 


ber number is the most recent issue. 


ness 
uar- —The Washington Bankers’ Invest- 


cing ment Association, composed of represen- 
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tatives of leading banks and investment 
firms of the State of Washington, re- 
cently perfected formal organization, 
electing officers as follows: 

President, Herbert Witherspoon, vice- 
president of the Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Company, Spokane; vice-presi- 
dent, R. H. MacMichael, bond manager 
of the Dexter-Horton National Bank, 
of Seattle, and L. E. Eyman, president 
of Eyman & Co., investment bankers, 
of Seattle; secretary-treasurer, George 
E. Maine, assistant bond manager of 
the Dexter-Horton National Bank. 


& 


Tacoma 


—Bank clearings for the year in- 
creased $18,000,000 over those for 1915. 
The total for 1916 was $116,810,914, as 
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against $98,668,247 for the previous 
year. At the close of business for 1916 
every bank in the city announced in- 
creased deposits. 


—E. O. Heinrich addressed the Ta- 
coma Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking on “Stalking the Forger” at 
a recent meeting. Addresses were also 
made by J. A. Swalwell, of the Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; F. A. 
Rice, of the Tacoma Savings and Trust 
Company; H. N. Tinker, of the Puget 
Sound Bank and Trust Company; S. M. 
Jackson and G. H. Raleigh, of the 
Bank of California, and R. S. Stacy of 
the National Bank of Tacoma. 


—The Tacoma Savings and Trust 
Company has become a member of the 
Tacoma Clearing House. 


—By accident the deposits of the 
Puget Sound Bank and Trust Company 
of Tacoma, Wash., were reported in one 
of the local papers and copied in a 
great many of the papers throughout 
the country, as being $575,000, instead 
of $1,022,490.68, as was correctly re- 
ported in the bank’s statement of De- 
cember 27. This bank has also resources 
of $1,178,243.44; capital of $100,000, 
and surplus of $47,000. 


—The regular stockholders’ meeting 
of the Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Company of Tacoma, Wash., was held 
January 17, 1917. President H. N. 
Tinker presided. Out of 1,000 shares 
there were 936 shares represented at the 
meeting. Aside from the stockholders, 
the entire working force was invited 
into the meeting and Wesley Gordon, 
representing the employes, made suit- 
able and appropriate remarks, setting 
the goal to be worked for during the 
year 1917 as an increase in deposits 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

The general report of the progress 
that the bank has made during the last 
three years, under the management of 
the present board of directors, revealed 
the fact that deposits during that time 
had practically doubled; that the net 
earnings had been fifty-eight per cent., 
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and that regular dividends of eight per 
cent. had been paid, the balance being 
carried to the surplus fund. 

The following directors were chosen: 
H. N. Tinker, Edward Miller, Wm. P. 
Hopping and O. F. Larson to serve for 
one year; F. A. Leach, Dr. W. N. Kel- 
ler, H. H. Gove and W. W. New- 
schwander to serve for two years, and 
J. S. Menefee, E. E. McMillan and J. 
B. Hawthorne to serve for three years. 

Immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the stockholders’ meeting the 
directors qualified, elected officers, se- 
lected an executive committee, outlined 
the amount of Fidelity bond required of 
each employee and passed upon the 
loans made for the past month. 

There were no changes made in the 
directors or in the office staff. 


a 
CANADIAN 


—The Dominion Bank of Canada re- 
ports profits for the year ending Decem- 
ber 30, 1916, after deducting charges of 
management and making full provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, of $969,065. 
From this is deducted for taxes $75,- 
562, leaving a net profit of $893,502. 
Out of this dividends (quarterly) at 
twelve per cent. per annum were paid 
to the amount of $720,000; $25,000 was 
contributed to the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund; $2,500 to the British Red Cross 
Society ; $2,000 to the British Sailors’ 
Relief Fund; $25,000 to the Officers’ 
Pension Fund ; $100,000 was written off 
bank premises; $363,442 was carried 
forward to profit and loss account. 

The Dominion Bank has a capital of 
$6,000,000, and a reserve fund of $7,- 
000,000. Its deposits are $70,473,614 
and its resources $92,866,692. 


—Sir Edmund Walker, president of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, in his 
annual report to stockholders, directed 
attention to Canada’s financial progress, 
and points out how the Dominion has 
aided Great Britain in financing the 
war and in supplying munitions. He 


reviewed the export and import trade, 
the sale of securities, and the growth 
of the bank deposits, and said that 
Canada is enjoying greater prosperity 
than it has ever known. 

As for the future, Sir Edmund says 
that after the war finances will be more 
liquid, inasmuch as the warring powers 
are not likely to attempt to float any 
more new loans for many years to come. 

“Before the war,” he says, “money 
was gradually increasing in value, and 
there will be within the empire many 
new enterprises as well as others held 
up temporarily, which will require fi- 
nancing. How soon these will come into 
the market to borrow will depend upon 
the willingness of the public and of fi- 
nancial houses to encourage bona fide 
enterprises by reasonable rates for 
money. It will be natural for a Brit- 
isher to invest his savings in our own 
securities, particularly at the rates of 
interest which are likely to prevail. We 
shall, therefore, watch this situation 
with increasing interest, as future de- 
velopment at home and abroad may de- 
pend upon the willingness of capitalists 
and others to accept a lower return from 
such investments than they can obtain 
under present conditions by simply in- 
vesting their surplus funds in Govern- 
ment and similar securities.” 


—According to the annual report is- 
sued to the stockholders, the assets of 
the Royal Bank of Canada increased 
$55,000,000 during the year of 1916. 
During the year the bank has built up 
a chain of institutions in the British 
West Indies. The assets of this bank 
now amount to $253,261,427, as com- 
pared with $198,299,123 at the end of 
1915. 


—In the last general statement of 
the Bank of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 
the total assets are $73,114,554.69. In. 
dividual deposits total $54,893,507.25, 
while the deposits of banks and corre- 
spondents are $480,702.33. It is inter- 
esting to note the profit and loss account 
given with this statement. That account 
totaled $1,170,336.68. Of this amount 
$550,000 was paid in dividends and the 
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remainder in war tax, officers’ pension 
fund, war subscription and patriotic 
fund, and the Toronto general hospital. 


—The annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers of the Guarantee Company of 
North America was held in Montreal on 
January 25, and the forty-fourth yearly 
report was presented. It showed that 
after making provision for all outstand- 
ing liabilities, appropriating $10,300 to 
reinsurance fund (which now totals 
$88,000), and voluntarily providing 
$25,000 for contingencies, paying the 
usual ten per cent. dividend and a bonus 
of two per cent., there was an increase 
of $56,628.91 in surplus, which now 
stands at $1,484,631.79 to shareholders 
and $1,789,231.79 to policyholders. 
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Risks now in force stand at $103,- 
568,421. 


—The prosperous condition of Cana- 
dian banks is indicated by the state- 
ment of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce for last year, which shows net 
earnings of about $2,500,000. During 
the year the bank increased its assets 
by $38,000,000 up to about $288,500,- 
000. The growth of deposits has been 
about eighteen per cent. The report 
shows an increase in the amount of 
British, foreign and colonial and mu- 
nicipal securities held, this item in- 
creasing from $1,719,000 to $17,282,- 
000. The expansion in note circulation 
was slightly less than $3,000,000 for 
the year. 


Paragraphs on Thrift 


Frank C. Mortimer 


@ There is one element that makes for a 
rounded and successful life that is but 
imperfectly realized. Voluntary self- 
control is so important a factor in the 
economic, the political and the moral 
life of the individual that no training 
of the head or of the hand can be con- 
sidered successful that fails to take it 
into account. 

@Many a brilliant intellect has made 
shipwreck of life because of the lack of 
training in this most essential element 
in character—thrift. 

@One of the most glaring defects of 
our present educational system, consid- 
ered as a means of preparation for life’s 
work, is the lack of any general and 
systematic training in the practice of 
thrift. 

@For a people as practical as we are, 
the indifference shown toward saving in 
small things is significant. It points 
to the fact that our prosperity, our 
boundless natura! resources and the 


countless opportunities for making 
money have lulled us into a feeling of 
false security. The future seems so 
assured that it appears hardly worth 
while to stint ourselves in the present; 
but this is the gambler’s attitude to- 
wards life, and education, drawing 
upon the wisdom of experience, should 
furnish the corrective. 


@Experience teaches that success in 
life depends not so much on the ability 
to earn money as on the ability to save 
a portion of one’s earnings. 


QGreat as is the value of thrift from 
the point of view of economics, yet its 
value is not limited wholly to that field. 
The training afforded by its practice 
calls for the exercise of qualities that 
are predominantly moral in their char- 
acter. Thrift means self-control. It 
means self-mastery. It means that we 
must learn to forego immediate pleas- 
ure for the sake of some more distant 
good. 








